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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY * EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE NAME THAT MEANS 


EVERYTHING 
IN ELECTRICITY 





In the dual meaning of a phrase 1s expressed the double foundation 


upon which a great institution stands: quality, and scope of service. 


HE workman who attaches 

the Westinghouse name plate 

to a motor knows that it stands for 
50 years of development, constant 
research, a reputation for depend- 
able performance that is the pride 
of every Westinghouse man and 
his responsibility to maintain. 
“The name that means every- 
thing” might call to mind a labora- 
tory worker, searching for a better 
way to control power leakage. A 
workman at a bench, perfecting a 


@ Westinghouse 


pame Thal mean 


special tool for doing his job a 
little better. An inspector with his 
microscopic test equipment, as 
impartial and impersonal as a base- 
ball umpire. 

“... everything in electricity,” 
of course, suggests motors, meters, 
controls, circuit breakers, giant 
locomotives, heating and lighting 
equipment, household products of 
every sort. Its meaning should also 
include the equipment needed to 
make and distribute electricity: tur- 





bines and water wheel generators, 
transformers, remote control sys- 
tems — the list seems endless; some 
30,000 products. 

And so “the name that means 
everything in electricity” has a dual 
significance when applied to West- 
inghouse: a source of supply for 
practically everything electrical; a 
concern so thoroughly identified 
with electrical achievement that 
anyone may buy its products with 
utmost confidence. 
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0.K: Says A Booktul 


we WILL FIND this part of Plymouth’s story 
especially interesting. (Because this particular 
“O.K.” is one big reason why women have so definitely 
O.K.’d Plymouth comfort and beauty.) 

‘ Before writing “O. K.” on that bright new windshield, 
this Plymouth inspector painstakingly examined and 
has pried into 86 different points inside the car. 

With infinite care, workmanship has been checked... 
in upholstery, carpeting, wall and roof lining...window 
“lifts,” door-pulls, instrument board finish...every de- 
tail of Plymouth’s richly handsome interior. 


Nothing but perfection merits...and gets...that highly | 


important “Trim and Hardware O.K.” 
Earlier inspections by the score have already tried 
and proved the quality in fabrics...the perfection of 
- workmanship in their cutting and sewing...the finish 
and perfect fitness of each piece of body “hardware.” 
And because every new Plymouth car has to pass 


many other equally exacting inspections...quality of 
steel, precision of workmanship, smoothness and split- 
hair dimensions of working parts, as well as details of 
tailoring and trim...Plymouth cars have commanded for 
years the highest resale value among low-priced cars. 


The reason is—Plymouth cars stand up...in perform- 
ance...in looks...in value! And every year they stand 
higher...in America’s respect and admiration.—PLYM- 
OUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


EASY TO BUY 


Today, you'll find Plymouth is priced right down with the 
lowest...and offers very convenient terms! You canbuya 
beautiful, big, new Plymouth for as little as $25 a month. 
The Commercial Credit Company has made available— 
through all Chrysler, De Soto and Dodge dealers—terms 
which you will find fit your budget. . . and make it excep- 
tionally easy to purchase a new Plymouth foday. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Vv 


The first 1937 gun fired by 

President Roosevelt was against 

the Supreme Court, not business. 
* 


Will it stampede the august 
Justices? Doubtful. 
* 


Wouldn’t submission of consti- 
tional amendments best elicit the 
people’s wishes? 

* 


Seemingly a substitute NRA is 
in the offing at Washington. 
* 


How to make business chiselers 
toe the line is still largely an un- 
solved problem. 

* 


Unless abuses are voluntarily 
remedied, political “remedies” 
become inevitable. 

* 


Good-times symptom: Bookings 
for Europe are booming. 
* 


Prediction: Motor manufacturers 
won't agree to the closed shop. 
* 


Nor will steel makers—without, 
at least, a stout fight. 
* 


Owners of low-yielding bonds 
face falling prices as money rates 
rise. 

* 
European war may yet be 


averted. 
* 


The oil industry expects 
smoother sailing. 
* 


To Congress: Repeal the silly 
act compelling foreign silver buy- 
ing. 

* 
Copper prices should be given a 
breathing spell. 

* 


Widespread home building would 
bring home the prosperity bacon. 
* 


Washington’s objective should 
be: More employment; less re- 
lief. 

* 
Anti-prosperity action isn’t 
needed yet. 





Light from Leaders 
The right to work is no less sacred than 


the right to strike—P. W. LircHFieELp, 
president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


No business or industry can survive the 
combination of both regulation and compe- 
tition at the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment.—C. E. GrorsBeck, chairman, Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co. 


Unemployment, while alleviated mate- 
rially in the past year, is still the para- 
mount problem.—DanieL C. Roper, Secre- 


tary of Commerce. 


The success of a railroad is measured by 
the faithful services of its men—M. W. 
CLEMENT, president, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 


An increasingly important factor in fu- 
ture business improvement, as it relates to 
the rubber industry, is the increased pros- 
perity of the farmer and his ability to pur- 
chase implements using rubber.—J. D. Tew, 
president, B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Everyone would be a lot happier and 
better off if employers would stop chisel- 
ing on their employees——J. H. Gravett, 
president, American Chemical Paint Co. 


Despite the gain in registrations, the in- 
crease has not given us any more motor 
vehicles in ratio to population than we had 
in 1930—ALtvAN MACcAULEY, president, 
Packard Motor Car Co. 


The task for the railroads and the other 
carriers is to fit their service and their 
prices to the needs, desires, and purses of 
their present and potential patrons.—J. B. 
EastMAN, former Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation. 


I believe that steel workers as a whole 
resent the fact that the CIO has branded 
them in the public eye as a lot of helpless 
invertebrates totally incapable of handling 
their own affairs and forced to beg for 
leadership of coal miners and milliners.— 
E. T. Wet, chairman, National Steel 
Corp. is 


The Pre§ident intends to urge Congress 
to grant. ffm the power to reorganize Gov- 
ernment, Departments. The need for such 
a reform has long been crying. There is 
a notorious lack of co-ordination. There 
is absurd overlapping. The great army of 
new Government employees ought to be 
decimated or drilled or both—Tur New 
York Times. 


May I humbly warn the Senate that 
labor wants industry disarmed lest labor 
men on their march to industrial democracy 
should liave to take by storm the barbed- 
wire barricades and machine-gun emplace- 
ments maintained by the rapacious moguls 
of corporate industry—Joun L. Lewis, 
president, United Mine Workers of 
America. 














ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Announces 


A NEW PLAN OF EXECUTIVE TRAINING 


For sixteen months the Institute Staff 
has been working to prepare for this an- 
nouncement. The results of its work make 
this one of the most important, perhaps 
the most important, announcement ever 
made by the Institute. 

Important to whom? 

Not to the average man, because he prob- 
ably hasn’t any more than a vague notion 
of what is going on in the world of busi- 
ness and doesn’t care much about it 
either. 

But to that smaller group of men who 
are the executives, and coming executives, 
in American business this message will be 
of utmost importance. 

The next five years, even though they be 
years of prosperity, will prove a more severe 
test of personal and executive competence 
than any similar period in the past. Men 
who want to win financial independence 
must meet a new set of requirements. There 


will be none of the indiscriminate, get-rich- 
quick prosperity of the last boom. A higher 
order of business knowledge, executive 
training, and understanding of the new 
rules of industry will be the price of better- 
than-average income. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
ready to prepare you for the test of ability 
and training which lies ahead. In each new 
business cycle during the past twenty-seven 
years, the Institute has developed and re- 
thodeled its Course and Service to meet the 
special needs of the day. Thousands of men 
have trained for executive responsibility and 
financial independence under the Insti- 
tute’s guidance. 

Now again, the Institute, keeping abreast 
of American business developments, offers 
a NEW PLAN for executives and for those 
who will be executives—a plan to meet the 
new conditions—to fit more exactly your per- 
sonal requirements for growth and progress. 


For Men Who Set No Limit on Their Futures 
This Free Book Tells a Vital Story 


In this new plan of execu- 
tive business training, the 
Institute offers you the ideas, 
experience, and judgment of 
the most successful business 
men in America, formulated 
and organized to put at your 
command the proved princi- 
ples and methods of modern 
business. 

Among the dozens of 
American industrial leaders 
who have helped to build the 
Institute’s Course and Ser- 
vice are Alfred P. Sloan, 
President, General Motors 
Corp.; J. C. Penney, Chair- 
man, J. C. Penney Co.; C. M. 
Chester, Chairman, General 
Foods Corp.; Thomas J. 








Watson, President, Interna- 
tional Business Machines 
Corp.; David Sarnoff, Presi- 
dent, Radio Corporation of 
America. 

If you agree that daily ac- 
cess to the methods and 
judgment of such men will 
guide and inspire you, if you 
can appreciate the priceless 
opportunity of sharing their 
viewpoints and learning 
from their experience, then 
you will read “Forging Ahead 
in Business” with eagerness 
and profit. The new edition 
of this famous book carries 
a message of vital impor- 
tance to you. The coupon 
will bring your free copy. 





THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 


101 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, “Forging Ahead in Business.” 








From horse power to horsepower 
» +e im one generation 


N ONE GENERATION the rich man’s luxury 
... the automobile . . . has become every man’s 
necessity. It has given way to an entirely new 
kind of car... not only far better than the old, 
but costing much less. Ten years ago the average 
price of cars per horsepower was $31.50. Today 
it is $7.80. 

Improved steel has*been one of the biggest 
reasons for this epoch-making progress. United 
States Steel produces more than a thousand dif- 
ferent kinds of steel for use in automobiles. One 
kind gives you the springs on which cars float 
along. Another is “deep-drawn” nearly to a point 
in streamlined headlamps. A third produces pre- 
cise gears of almost diamond hardness. Parts 
made from special alloy steels are light enough 
for speed and economy, yet str2ng enough for 
the terrific strain of modern traffic service. Parts 
made of stainless steel gleam like silver; they do 
not rust. 

Is there still greater progress ahead? United 
States Steel believes so. its workers and its lab- 
oratories are even now busy preparing for to- 
morrow’s cars just as they helped produce today’s. 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD. + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL COR- 
PORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + SCULLY 8TEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNIVERSAL 
ATLAS CEMENT CoMPANY * United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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UNITED GATES STEEL 
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What Readers Say 


Fight of the Fuels 


I would like to add to “The Fuels Fight 
for Leadership” [Jan. 1, page 16] that vari- 
ous ingenious devices for coal consumption 
are in prospect and the increased production 
of bituminous coa] reflects the increase in 
general industry. Given a reasonable labor 
cost, bituminous coal, in my judgment, will 
hold its own for many years to come— 
Rosert C. Hr, chairman and president, 
Consolidation Coal Co., New York, N. Y. 


. . - We did not quite realize ourselves 
as in the vortex of such a world war, but 
dramatization is what it takes to make an 
interesting article. This is one—ALEx- 
ANDER FoRWARD, managing director, Amer- 
ican Gas Association, New York, N. Y. 


“Peach of a Fellow” 


I have asked the Louis Allis Co. of 
Milwaukee, Wis., to send you a copy of the 
current issue of their house organ, called 
the “Louis Allis Messenger.” Their prod- 
uct is electrical motors, but if you see the 
copy you will find they do not even men- 
tion metors in the issue. Instead they pre- 
sent between a beautiful cover an array of 
timely poems and pictures and philosophi- 
cal sayings in a way in which no other 
firm does it, as far as I know, in a gratis 
magazine. Besides there is a little write-up 
on the “old man,” which is Mr. Louis, he 
having had his seventieth birthday in De- 
cember, and apparently being a peach of a 
fellow who has understood that it is neces- 
sary to make all those that work for him 
also his friends. I wonder if we would not 
have fewer strikes and industrial squabbles 
if there were more men in the country like 
Mr. Louis—Pavut C. Brunt, Highland 
Park, Mich. 


Quick and Ready 


Your column headed “Do You Know 
This?” is, I believe, a good feature. I 
hope you continue it. It gives vital infor- 
mation for quick and ready use—A. 
SCHINDLER, sales manager, Central States 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 


Not the Whole Story 

In Forses for Dec. 15th, on page 22, the 
following statement is made in the article 
“Modernization Rides the Rails”: “Diesel- 
electric locomotives, as on many stream- 
lined trains and switch engines, are cutting 
operating costs drastically.” 

While certain published figures have 
given the impression that diesel-powered, 
lightweight trains are costing less than 
conventional steam-powered trains with 
standard equipment, these statements have 
not usually told the entire story. Fixed 
charges for interest and depreciation should 
be included in both cases, and a value of 
10 per cent. of the first cost is, perhaps, a 
fair annual charge for comparative pur- 
poses. With a spread of about $75 per 
horsepower in original cost between diesel- 
electric and steam locomotives, an 1,800 
h.p. diesel-engined unit, for example, has a 
yearly burden at least $13,500 greater than 
an equivalent steam locomotive, allowing 
the above mentioned 10 per cent. for inter- 
est and depreciation on the original invest- 
ment, 


The possible fuel savings of the diesel 
cannot overcome this large difference, even 
if repairs, crew wages, other supplies, etc., 
are the same for both types of power. We 
know that crew wages are the same; pres- 
ent indications are that repairs for the die- 
sel-electric will be higher than steam, and 
other supplies are bound to be almost alike 
in both cases—F. E. Lyrorp, assistant to 
vice-president and director of sales, The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


“The American System” 

Your issue of December 15th tempts me 
to tell you that since election it has been 
much more of a pleasure for me to read 
your publication. The notes of prejudice 
are giving way to those of co-operation, in 


line with sentiments now being expressed 
by business men. In the issue mentioned, 
such expressions are very well summed up 
in the brief statement credited to Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, that “The price of power is 
responsibility for the public good.” 

As realization of this truth becomes gen- 
eral, to the point that power wielded by 
organized labor as well as that wielded by 
capital becomes in fact influenced by it, 
need for the exercise of political power to 
protect the public will become less and 
less; and not only will the foundation have 
been laid for real prosperity, but also will 
our civilization have taken a long step for- 
ward. Such a program would, I believe, 
represent what might truly be branded as 
The American System.—Georce M. Mon- 
TROSE, Port Huron, Mich. 





greater comforts of living. 





By As Little As 
3/100,000 Inch 


MEASUREMENT that is finer than the one-hundredth part of a human 

hair, This man measures the expansion, by heating, of a piece of metal. 
If this expansion deviates by as little as 3/100,000 inch from the expansion of 
the material it is to match, only failure can result. Such precise measure- 
ments made possible the new all-metal radio tube. 





Measurements of equal precision, in General Electric laboratories, are funda- 
mental to the further development of quality in design and manufacture of all 
General Electric products. Careful measurements made possible the her- 
metically sealed G-E refrigerator, with its lifetime dependability and its low- 
cost Operation. Precise measurements, by G-E scientists, of electric currents 
in vacuum tubes have led the way to present high standards of radio reception. 


These are but a few examples of the contributions of scientific research and 
engineering in General Electric laboratories in Schenectady—contributions 
which have stimulated new industries, increased employment, and provided 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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This is only one of hundreds of 
letters from International own- 
ers. Is it any wonder, in the face 
of performance like this, that 


truck users prefer Internationals? 
eee eae wn hatin taal 
a ° © 


All Internationals are available 
on easy terms at low rates. Sizes, 
Half-Ton to big Six-Wheelers. 


Phone or call for a demonstration. 


Chassis prices start at 


“415 


f. 0. b. factory 
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“There are 100 International Trucks in our fleet, 
comprising 98 per cent of all our trucks. The other 2 per 
cent represent competitive trucks purchased for testing 
them in comparison with the incomparable International. 

“We still have and operate our first International, 
purchased in 1928. It has withstood over 100,000 miles 
of driving—daily use under all types of weather con- 
ditions—and it’s still going strong. 

Internationals have become our standard truck. 
Our chief mechanic, Mr. F. Rasmussen, expresses the 
opinion of all of us when he says that their durability, 
performance, operating economy, ease of repair, and 
light upkeep have fully earned them this right. Inter- 


nationals never seem to wear out.” 


LARSEN BAKING CO., Inc., New York City 


<a 


Sales Manager 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. (1nconronaten) Chicago, Illinois 
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DERSTANDING’ 


BY THE EDITOR 


T used to be popular- 
ly said: “There is 
one law for the rich, 

another for the poor.” 

To-day it can be said truthfully, “There is one law for 
workers, another for employers.” 

The New York Times editorially points out: “The 
Wagner Labor Act can only be violated by employers. 
Nothing whatever in this act restricts labor unions from 
any action or demand. . . . While the employer is com- 
pelled to bargain by the act, the employees are not.” 

The Government having passed such flagrantly one- 
sided legislation, is it astonishing that labor leaders have 
encouraged their followers to resort to lawlessness? 

Is it astonishing that the authorities in many instances 
have made no determined attempt to suppress lawless- 
ness? 

But can thoughtful citizens contemplate such condi- 
tions with equanimity? 

The nation has been treated repeatedly to the spectacle 
of strikers usurping plants and refusing to allow the 
owners to take possession. 

When the sheriff read a court order to “sit-down” 
strikers in a Flint factory, demanding that they vacate 
the premises on which they were trespassing, they 
showed their contempt for the law and the courts by 
loudly laughing at him. 

Did their union leaders command the law-breakers to 
obey the court? They did not. 

What would these same labor leaders think or do if 
representatives of employers took possession of their 
offices or meeting halls and refused to allow anyone else 
to enter? 

The arbitrary, high-handed, illegal acts of John L. 
Lewis’s henchmen should cause citizens to think very 
seriously. 


Shall Law and Order Be Maintained? 


But will they cause 
Congress to alter the 
law, to embody in it 
even-handed justice? 

Will they cause the Federal Administration, State and 
local authorities to enforce law and order? 

Once law and order are violated with impunity by 
one class, how could the authorities consistently seek to 
enforce law and order if violated by another class? 

And have we not always been taught that the main- 
tenance of law and order is the first duty of the Govern- 
ment, that when law and order are widely defied, na- 
tional disruption and decay are the ultimate, inevitable 
outcome ? 

Responsibility for these recent un-American happen- 
ings cannot legitimately be laid solely at the door of 
John L. Lewis or his followers. 

The blame must be shared by the sponsors and en- 
actors of the lop-sided Wagner Labor Act. Unionists 
were entitled to regard themselves as having been placed 
above the law, as having been accorded special privileges 
and immunity. 

President Roosevelt three years ago, when intervening 
in another automobile labor dispute, laid down the prin- 
ciple that “if there be more than one group, each bar- 
gaining committee shall have a total membership pro 
rata to the number of men each member represents.” 

But John L. Lewis now proclaims that automotive 
managements must deal only with him and his union, 
the United Automobile Workers of America. 

Has this fiery laborist become obsessed by such a 
Napoleonic sense of power that he feels he can success- 
fully challenge and flout the President of the United 
States, that he can become a law unto himself, that he 
can dictate alike to the Government and the whole auto- 
motive industry, that he can compel every automobile 
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worker to render obedience and financial tribute to him? 

No authoritative figures have been issued to show that 
the vast majority—or even any large percentage—of 
auto wage earners have enrolled under the Lewis union 
banner. 

The fundamental issue raised by Lewis does not cover 
wages, hours or working conditions. The fundamental 
issue is clear-cut: the closed versus the open shop, the 
right of employers to hire men regardless of union or 
non-union affiliations, the right of workers to earn a live- 
lihood without handing over part of their pay to Lewis 
or any other person living off the levies imposed on 
workers. 

Surely, automotive workmen and all other workmen 
should be free to join or not join a union, entirely as 
they wish. 

Should it develop that an overwhelming percentage 
of the workers in any plant or industry elect to be repre- 
sented in their dealings with employers by the officials 
of the American Federation of Labor or the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, then clearly they should be 
permitted to exercise this right. 

But bullying, coercion, illegal usurpation of plants, un- 
lawful picketing and other forms of lawlessness, should 
not be condoned by constituted authorities, from the 
President of the United States down, who, on taking 
their oath of office, swore to enforce law and order. 

This is what should deeply concern every law-abiding 
citizen. 

© 
To make a fruitful team, management must 
harness capital to labor. 


* 


Order heavy equipment ALL who have reasonable pros- 
pects of needing new heavy 
ahead of needs equipment within a year or even 


more should place orders 
promptly. The likelihood is that the leading makers will 
run far behind in deliveries. The magnitude of the con- 
tracts already booked by, for example, General Electric 
and Westinghouse, should be interpreted as a warning 
by those inclined to put off acting. 

It should be kept vividly in mind that thousands of 
business concerns have let their machinery and other 
equipment run down during the last half-dozen years, 
that replenishing has little more than begun, and that 
there will inevitably be a rush to place orders when 
scarcity begins to pinch. 

If precedent be any guide, total volume of activity in 
this country will within the next few years far exceed 
anything experienced during any previous boom. Always 
in the past America has risen to new business heights 
following acute depressions. That the nation will again 
do so can be taken for granted. Our latest period of 
repression was so prolonged that unprecedented require- 
ments went unfilled. 

Remember that this is not a static but a growing na- 
tion. Our population has increased 5,000,000 since the 
1929 boom ended. 
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THE Interstate Com- 


Another blow dealt surplus 
tax law 


merce Commission, the 
all-powerful, often none 
too gentle, governmental 
regulator of our railroads, has urged Congress to ex- 
empt the roads from the law penalizing the building up 
of reserves. It imposes too much of a burden on them, 
the Commissioners declare. Many rail systems “should 
use their income to improve their property, retire funded 
debt and build up a liquid surplus against a day of future 
trouble.” The vicious law passed hastily by the last 
Congress penalizes any such constructive action. Over 
70,000 miles, or almost 28 per cent. of the nation’s total, 
are in bankruptcy. 

If the law is bad for railroad companies, how can Con- 
gress delude itself into believing that the same law is 
good for other companies? It simply isn’t. 

It may be asking too much to have the law repealed. 
But it should most assuredly be drastically modified. 


* 


To get along, learn to get along 
with people. 
* 
Grit ruins machinery but makes men. 
. 


How top-notch business WHICH routes most often lead 

: to top-notch positions in busi- 
executives began ness > cy of the number 
of inquiries received from. am- 
bitious young men for suggestions concerning the most 
promising line of endeavor to enter, I have analyzed the 
careers of eighty of our very foremost business execu- 
tives, to ascertain how they started. 

The records reveal that legal training easily tops the 
list—a commentary upon how complicated has become 
the running of our great modern business enterprises. 
Office-workers rank second; about half of them were 
ordinary office-boys, although others started somewhat 
higher up. Among the professions, engineering follows 
law as a stepping-stone to the summits. Four began in 
the mechanical field below the rank of engineering. 

Astonishingly few who started as salesmen are to-day 
corporation presidents, although several embraced sell- 
ing experience in the earlier stages of their rise. The 
prospect is, however, that more companies hereafter will 
be headed by men who have mastered salesmanship. Not 
many began at the very bottom in factories, mills or 
mines. A summary follows: 


NS i ia od es ee a a 23 
Office (including bank) workers................ 21 
EE Mccchiis otaliviiedsdkad nignsahucensitnt 11 
Factory, alll workers..........ccccccscessecee @ 
RED se los 0nks ried edenshiwanetbawste 5 
NY Saeed cc davus ede veahoveeenacnuetin “ 
I Bice, cc inaell ofaire ule a ciieabe danieketratbeeians 3 
I ccchavandivahdives ¢hveltechsaennel 3 
OE ETOP PALO ROI TE™ 7 


Men who attain power must beware 
of false, self-seeking “friends.” 







MANY senior executives 
have felt duty-bound to toil 
abnormally during these re- 
cent difficult, complicated, 
uphill years. The strain in many instances has been ex- 
cessive—the mental strain even more than the physical 
strain. The last six years have taken more toll of many 
executives than twice or three times that number of 
normal years would have taken. 


Now that the worst is over, now that profits are sup- 
planting losses, now that most super-obstacles have been 
overcome, senior executives well up in years should 
lighten their burdens by gradually transferring them to 


Give younger executives 
more responsibility 


younger shoulders. Usually it is a reflection upon a top 
executive if he has neglected to train an understudy or 
understudies. Time and time again elderly chief execu- 
tives have told me how astounded—and delighted—they 
were with the results when they began giving more rope 
to their ablest oncoming associates. 

Any man past middle age who has acquired ample 
financial resources is shortsighted if he keeps his nose 
incessantly to the grindstone and foregoes doing things 
he would find pleasure in doing. It is wise to collect 
Happiness Dividends before too late. 

* 


Put principle ahead of expediency. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





WALTER P. CHRYSLER 


WILL John L. Lewis be the next 
President of the United States? 

Enthusiastic followers of this fiery 
labor leader paint this picture: He 
will bring the mighty motor industry 
and the mighty steel industry to their 
knees. He will win victories never 
before matched. He wiil become the 
Napoleon of Labor. He will organize 
workers into a new political party, 
of which he will be the idol. He will 
hold out such promises to the com- 
mon people, in industry and on the 
land, that he will be swept into the 
White House. 

How do you like that prospect? 

How Lewis regards employers you 
can gather from this recent expres- 
sion: “The rapacious moguls of cor- 
porate industry.” (See page 5.) 


MORGAN STANLEY & COM- 
PANY, according to Wall Street 
reports, made more profit per dollar 
invested last year than any other firm 
in the financial world. It easily. led 
the whole American underwriting 
field, originating and participating in 
over $1,000,000,000 worth of issues. 

Harold Stanley made his mark 
with the Guaranty Trust’s security 
company before he was annexed by 


HAROLD STANLEY 


the House of Morgan. When the law 
compelled severance of the firm’s in- 
vestment from its banking business, 
Stanley was the logical man to take 
command of the new offshoot. In less 
than no time he raised it to enviable 
eminence—and profitableness. 


“A. M. ANDREWS of New 
York City has been expelled from 
membership in the Chicago Stock 
Exchange.” 

This is the same Archie Andrews 
who proved such a stormy petrel in 
the affairs of Hupp Motor before be- 
ing ousted. More recently, stocks in 
which he is interested have also had 
unpleasant notoriety on the New 
York Curb Exchange. 

His business exploits have left an 
unsavory trail. 


WALTER P. CHRYSLER has 
had the most meteoric rise of any 
man in the business world in the last 
dozen years. No enterprise has mul- 
tiplied in size so many times. 

After a brilliant career as a motor 
executive, he took hold of the Max- 
well Motor Company in 1922. It 
possessed little but $20,000,000 debts. 


JOHN L. LEWIS 


From that unpromising nucleus he 
has built up the second-largest motor 
manufacturing organization in the 
world. 


Chrysler is known—and prefers to 
be known—as a mechanic. He hadn't 
a great deal of formal schooling, hav- 
ing entered a railway shop when sev- 
enteen. He worked like a Trojan, 
as busy in his “spare” hours master- 
ing mechanical problems as when in 
the work-shop. 

But this may throw light on his 
subsequent achievements: Despite his 
busyness with his hands, he contrived 
to find time for “book learning.” He 
enrolled as a student in the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. To- 
day he can be classified as its most 
distinguished alumnus. 

Is there not here a suggestion for 
other ambitious youths ? 


AMONG business men who have 
been doing an outstanding job is 
Charles R. Gay, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange. If his prede- 
cessors during the last dozen years 
had done as well, not only the Stock 
Exchange, but millions of investors 
as well, would have fared better. 
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Production of goods is leaping ahead. But those goods must be sold! How’... Here is num- 


ber two of a new series which reveals how America’s master salesmen are moving the goods. 


To Peddle Your Prunes— 
Mind Your Customer's Business! 


C. D. Frazer 


job?’ 

In that question lies the bed- 
rock secret of successful selling to- 
day, says Clarence Francis, genial 
president of General Foods Corpora- 
tion. 

It is not enough, he declares, that 
a salesman be an engaging person- 
ality, an expert in his own business, 
and an energetic worker. He must 
have the plus of an executive. 

Here is no theory spun in the fine 
seclusion of a home office. Francis 
has sold goods to all kinds of cus- 
tomers and in all parts of the coun- 
try. Though his office window now 
looks out upon the splendid reaches 
of New York’s Park Avenue, he still 
sees, in his mind’s eye, the crossroads 
store and the big-city wholesaler— 
and all their problems. 

In his heart he is still a salesman. 
He has the viewpoint and the spark. 
Though president of one of the largest 
food companies in the world—whose 
family of products includes such 
famous brands as Jello-O, Postum, 
Grape Nuts, Post Toasties, Maxwell 
House Coffee, Minute Tapioca, 
Birdseye Foods, and others—Francis 
never plays the role of ponderous Mr. 
Big; he is always debonair, light- 
hearted, and friendly. He is a man 
who obviously relishes human con- 
tact, who is intensely interested in 
people. The “you-note” dominates 
his conversation. He talks and thinks 
very fast and very entertainingly, to 
be sure. But, always, YOU are 
somehow bound up in the discussion. 

It is natural, then, that Francis 
should be a devout believer in the 
human type of selling and in the time- 
honored principle of rendering a cus- 
tomer a service. This, in fact, is the 
basis of his “salesmanagement” idea. 
To move merchandise nowadays, he 
says, you simply must be able to in- 
spire the co-operation of your cus- 
tomer. And that means you have to 
give him super-service. One hand 


a HE you salesmanage your own 
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washes the other; everyone’s happy. 

For example, there’s more to sell- 
ing the retail grocer than merely get- 
ting goods into his store. There is 
the matter of securing preference in 
counter- and shelf-positions, advertis- 
ing space, and window displays, as 
well as the problem of handling his 
employees so that they, too, are work- 
ing with you. 

How can all this be done? Well, 
above all, says Francis, the task de- 
mands knowledge. If you want to 
peddle your prunes, be sure you are 
sufficiently informed to tell a man 
how to make money. Be ahead of the 
pack in understanding his particular 
needs and in knowing ways of sup- 
plying them. 

The grocery business is a fast 
one. Turnover is large, competi- 
tion strenuous. The small grocer and 
everyone in his store is busy all day 
long. He has little time to think—‘“‘no 
leisure in which to examine things 





narrowly.” That’s your job. If you 
can help to simplify the man’s over- 
whelming mass of detail, if you can 
give him ideas beyond the realm of 
your own product, and show him how 
to make extra profits, that man will 
be receptive. 

Francis’ theory of salesmanaging 
a job involves something more than 
knowledge, however. It means ac- 
cepting the obligation to “think things 
through.” General Foods, for in- 
stance, doesn’t aim chiefly at the 
largest possible volume, but at the 
largest possible volume with profit. 
There’s a howling difference. The 
good salesman should recognize that 
law of diminishing returns, adopt his 
company’s policy, and maintain it in 
the face of all odds. To be success- 
ful over the long haul, says Francis, 
a salesman must learn the value of 
his company’s rules. 

Francis has proved himself an ideal 
man to train others. Even to this 
day, he relishes salesmanship, thinks 
it is a most exhilarating phase of 
business. That is why he cannot tell 
you what his most outstanding sales 
jobs have been. Each one, clearly, 
has been a source of pleasure for 
him. He admits that “some of my 
greatest satisfaction has come from 
the smallest orders.” 

They tell a story about his early 
field work. Calling at a corner gro- 


“Customer service’—a General Foods salesman clerks for a busy grocer 











Rudolf H. Hoffman 


Clarence Francis: He relishes small orders, but— 


cery in Muskegon, Michigan, he met 
with an astounding degree of cool- 
ness from the proprietor. Apparent- 
ly, the man would rather have been 
found dead than buy any of Francis’ 
goods. After butting his head a while 
against this armor of indifference, 
Francis left and called on the other 
stores in town. 

When he sold most of them he was 
galled to think he hadn’t got an order 
of some kind from his adamant op- 
ponent of the morning. He returned 
to the store to find the grocer measur- 
ing his floor. Francis had no idea 
what this architectural endeavor might 
signify but he entered into it with a 
will, jotting down a figure here, hold- 
ing a tape-measure there. Finally, the 
job was finished. Francis conferred 
with himself and decided that since 
the prospect would be expecting him 
to reopen the subject of an order, he 
would do nothing of the ‘sort. He 
passed the time of day and left. 


Ready for Refrigeration 


Wonderingly, the grocer watched 
him as he walked from the store. 
Francis was completely outside, on 
the pavement, before the man called 
him back. But he got the order. 

There is a knowledge of human 
psychology. Moreover, it is quick 
thinking, opportunism, if you will. 
And this faculty, the distinguishing 
mark of a good salesman, is just as 
useful in an executive capacity as it 
is in the field. For example, we all 
know now that the development of 
automatic refrigeration stimulated the 


consumption of gelatine desserts and 
iced coffee. But General Foods saw 
that in time to take the fullest pos- 
sible advantage of it with Jell-O, and 
with Postum, and Maxwell House 
and Sanka coffee. 

The progress of General Foods’ 
sales under Francis’ direction is im- 
pressive. In 1934, it did a record 
physical volume of trade. This was 
approximated in 1935, and knocked 
into a cocked hat by the estimated 
gross of 1936. From several stand- 
points, last year was the biggest of 
any in the company’s history. There 
are now more than 10,000 employees, 
compared with 8,000 in 1929, and 
there has been a vast amount of 
new construction and mechanical 
additions. 

This growth is taking place in 
what is rather a peculiar business. 
On the face of it, the consumption of 
food depends upon the size of the 
population; it is very difficult to in- 
crease the one without an increase 
in the other. What is left? Well, 
packaging can be improved. And a 
company can stimulate its own busi- 
ness by offering more types, varie- 
ties, and qualities of food. It is sig- 
nificant that, throughout its far-flung 
dominions, General Foods has twen- 
ty-five laboratories steadily working 
on all these problems. New prod- 
ucts are constantly being developed, 
tested, and tried out in experimental 
areas. 

Then, too, there is the matter of 
price, which is perhaps more im- 
portant in the food industry than any- 


where else in the business world. All 
things being even relatively equal, 
people will buy the food that will save 
money on their budgets. Here again 
we see the effects of General Foods’ 


_ thinking ahead. To the consumer, 


the average price of its products has 
been reduced approximately 30 per 
cent. since 1929, whereas the general 
reduction in food costs has been about 
21 per cent. 

Throughout his business career, 
Francis has been identified with pack- 
aged foods. Born in Staten Island, 
N. Y., he went to Amherst College, 
and joined the Corn Products Re- 
fining Company as a salesman when 
he graduated in 1910. Four years 
later, he was made district sales 
manager in Detroit. This was an im- 
portant step for him; he not only 
made an excellent record as a sales 
director, but he also learned and 
mastered other phases of business 
procedure. 

In 1919, he became cereal sales 
manager of the Ralston Purina Com- 
pany in St. Louis, and in 1924 was 
appointed domestic sales manager of 
the Postum Cereal Company, the nu- 
cleus around which the General 
Foods Corporation was _ formed. 
Shortly afterward, he was made vice- 
president and then president of the 
Post Products Company, holding the 
latter office until he became vice- 
president in charge of sales for Gen- 
eral Foods in 1929. In 1931, he was 
made executive vice-president of the 
corporation, serving until December, 
1935, when he became president. 


With the Greatest of Ease 


Tall and spare, Francis is a highly 
resilient individual who is almost 
never ill and who never seems to tire. 

This is partly due to the fact that 
he takes life easily and in stride. He 
never seems weighted down by a 
problem, and is quite likely to discuss 
business matters in the gayest of 
tones. He has the calmness of the 
man who realizes that the world 
won't end to-morrow, come what 
may. He never angers, never knocks 
you down with his importance, and 
has no vanity whatever. 

Francis apparently knows everyone 
and he has a prodigious memory for 
people, names, faces, and places. One 
of the secrets of his sales-directing 
success is that at one time or an- 
other he has traveled in almost every 
section of America, and can. visualize 
each locality, to the smallest detail. 

In the office, he accomplishes a 
tremendous amount of detail himself. 
He keeps in constant touch with 
everything, sees a great many people 
personallv. and handles a daily cor- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Can the Skilled-Labor Shortage Be Relieved? 


Edwin Laird Cady 
MIDDLE-WESTERN manu- 
Ay izcture of leather belting who 
went to New York for a conven- 
tion, picked up two skilled workmen 
and regarded this as the most profit- 
able feature of his trip. 

A maker of farm and road machin- 
ery would employ 3,000 additional 
skilled machinists if they could be 
found. 

A commercial photographer adver- 
tised for twenty operatives, got 180 
replies, and found that ten came from 
men good enough to be trained for 
his work—but that none were ready 
to handle unsupervised assignments. 

Competing lithographers have ar- 
ranged to borrow skilled men from 
one another to handle rush-work 
jams. 

A gear maker who nearly ex- 
hausted his reserves to keep his vet- 
eran men employed through the de- 
pression, found an “employment 
agent” offering those same men $5 
each for merely talking things over 
with a rival shop. 

Although 6,500,000 applications for 
jobs have come from all districts, the 
U. S. Employment Service has had 
to move 104,000 men from one dis- 
trict to another to meet skilled-labor 
needs. 

And so it goes—big shops, little 
shops, job bureaus, everywhere, the 
rising tide of production demand is 
uncovering a void of skilled labor. 

What to do about it? 

The apprentice system is, of course, 
one way of filling the void. But it 
takes time to create skilled workers 
by training them. 

In the meantime, some shops are 
relieving the pressure by finding 
ways to extend the usefulness of the 
skilled men they now have. 

The Intertype Corp., for example, 
attacks that biggest thief of skilled- 
labor time, machine set-up time. 
When the company sets up a screw 
machine to run on one size of bar 
stock, that machine also produces lots 
of every part which is made from the 
same stock; thus, dozens of break- 
ings-down and settings-up are elimi- 
nated. This method is furthered by 
clever redesign of parts to take ad- 
vantage of it, and by a modernization 
program which includes the entire 
shop. Intertype Corp. wastes very 
little of its skilled men’s time. 

Time of skilled men also can be 
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saved by turning more operations 
over to outside suppliers. During the 
depression, many companies made a 
practice of doing in their own shops 
some of the work on parts usually 
bought from outside; thus, they kept 
their own men on the job. Now, they 
are returning these operations to 
parts suppliers. Standard Knapp 
Corp., as one example, no longer cuts 
its own gear blanks. 

Recording and analyzing the skills 
of available men is another method of 
helping to fill the skilled-labor void. 
Some personnel managers are doing 
this with punched-card accounting 
machines. The various skills and ap- 
titudes of individuals are entered as 
punchings on the cards, and when a 
new skilled job is to be done, the 
sorting machine quickly finds out 
which of the men, if any, now in the 
shop can do it. 

Often the older men have the wid- 
est range of skills. Consequently, 
many factories are buying modern 
machinery so they can use the knowl- 
edge of men who no longer have the 
muscular activity of their youth. EI- 
derly workers can operate these new 
machines much more easily than they 


can the old ones: The new machines 
have central control points which 
eliminate running around to reach 
ievers; they have anti-friction bear- 
ings on their control mechanisms 
which lessen muscular effort; they 
are so arranged that operators do not 
have to stoop and bend to watch the 
work; and they have shear pins and 
other safety devices which allow oper- 
ators to give more attention to do- 
ing the work arid less to saving the 
machines. Improvements of this kind 
have been made in almost every kind 
of machinery that requires skilled 
labor. 

But whatever the temporary or 
stop-gap measures used by individual 
companies may be, the only way of 
overcoming the skilled-labor shortage 
in the long run is to train new men. 

Caterpillar Tractor Company is 
one which does this—and makes it 
pay. High-school graduates are given 
practical aptitude tests and the most 
apt are started on a four-year train- 
ing course to make them into full- 
fledged machinists, counterparts of 
the old-fashioned men who could run 
anything in the shop. Apprentices 
are given management training as 


Fifteen Ways to Fill the Skilled-Labor Void: 


Start full apprenticeship courses to at- 
tract the highest grade of young men. 


Start short apprenticeship courses to 
get a quick supply of “specialty 
trained” young and older men. 


3 Hook experienced employees on ap- 
prenticeship courses at proper advanced 
stages to finish in shortest possible time. 


Enhance the value of outside study by 

setting up special training for men who 
take correspondence, night-school or other 
self-help courses. 


A) Establish yearly schedules for retrain- 
ing apt and willing men. 


Help the public schools to set up 

measures of what to teach, and thus 
cut time from school or apprenticeship- 
course durations. 


Conserve the time of skilled labor by 


conserving machine set-up time at the 
possible expense of larger parts inventories. 


Lessen the need for highly skilled labor 


by redesigning parts. 


4 Save the time of own skilled labor by 
turning more operations over to outside 
suppliers of materials and parts. 


1 Determine all the capabilities of 

present skilled labor employed in the 
shop, by listing various skills of individuals 
on punched cards or other easily sortable 
records. 


1 Co-operate with competitors to study 
the problem. 


1 Set up intra-industry special trade 
schools in co-operation with others 
in the same industry. 


1 Borrow men from competitors to 
meet rush-order jams. 


1 Work with the public-school systems 
to solve some of the basic parts of 


the problem. 

15 Train the service men of dealers and 
distributors to the point where own 

factory service men can be turned over to 

production department. 














well. Five hundred are now being 
trained in this way, and five hundred 
more will soon start on a shorter 
course which is designed for the boys 
who graduated from high school dur- 
ing the under-opportunitied depres- 
‘sion years. Consequently, about one 
employee in every twelve in the 
Caterpillar plant is in some stage of 
apprentice training. Among the 
graduates of the four-year course are 
the company’s vice-president in 
charge of production, the factory 
manager, and other plant executives. 


Caterpillar has shown that train- 
ing can be made to pay. All through 
the depression at least two hundred 
boys were kept in the four-year 
course, and groups of college and 
technical-school graduates continued 
to take the two-year course which 


leads to executive and sales positions. 
Caterpillar also maintained a .resi- 
dent and a traveling school for the 
service men of its dealers and agents ; 
men were brought to the plant school, 
and demonstration trucks were sent 
to the field. Now, the application 
engineering taught in these schools 
is piling up sales, while the servic- 
ing and operating knowledge which 
got through to the operators is cut- 
ting the total costs of service to less 
than the figure was when far fewer 
of the company’s products, especially 
diesel engines, were in use. 

Most apprenticeship courses have 
“stages” of training; the Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Co. course, for 
example, includes a ten-week stage of 
screw-products training followed by 
fifteen other ten-week stages and a 
final one of fifty weeks. The new 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. course 
adds the valuable idea that employees 








N. Y. Telephone Co. 


who can prove they have reached 
some training stage can take the rest 
of the course without going over the 
ground they already know. This is 
attractive because the pay of an ap- 
prentice increases with the stages 
through which he passes. 

In all training courses, managers 
can help only those men who are 
willing to help themselves. Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel has found that about 
one employee in every four is taking 
a correspondence-school or other out- 
side course to help himself. Special 
training methods have been set up so 
that each of these men can get ex- 
perience and instruction, on company 
time, in the subjects he is studying 
which also are of interest to the com- 
pany. Carnegie-IIlinois is now mak- 
ing a detailed survey of its exact 
needs for skilled men, and it expects 
to fill those needs with men it has 
trained. 





Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 


Training is the skilled-labor problem’s obvious 
solution. But training takes time; mean- 
while, industry is finding other answers 


Thorough training, plus careful 
selection of the men who are both 
willing and able to fill better jobs, is 
helping the New York Telephone Co. 
to keep the skilled-labor problem from 
becoming an emergency proposition. 
A thousand supervisors in the me- 
chanical and installations departments 
select the men to be retrained. Divi- 
sion superintendents then list these 
men’s names on annual statements, 
broken down by quarters, of needed 
school subjects and hours. The 1937 
school planning sheet shows that two 
hundred repairmen from one divi- 
sion alone are to receive 8,080 school 
hours this year. The school has well 
over $200,000 worth of equipment, 
including  central-station set-ups, 
samples of the walls which the men 
will firid in buildings, various trans- 
mitters and receivers, teletypes, etc. 
New York Telephone officials feel 
that without the school and subse- 
quent field training the company 
would be forced to double the ratio 
of foremen to men, which would cost 
far more than the school does. 

The operator-training department 
has an interesting measure of what 
to teach in schools. The school 
teaches a “hello girl” how to handle 
anything she is likely to encounter as 
often as once in two hundred calls; 
everything else, she learns from her 
field supervisor. Thus, the operator 
is trained in seventy out of every 
hundred subjects in the school itself, 
while the handling of matters which 
occur in less than one half of one per 
cent. of all calls is left for her to learn 
on the job. The very evenness with 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Do the du Ponts Need Apologists? 


B. C. Forbes 


ERE are facts about a much-mis- 
L understood American business 
family, the du Ponts: 

They founded and still run Amer- 
ica’s oldest large-scale industrial en- 
terprise, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company—started 135 years ago. 

Contrary to popular misconception, 
military powder accounts for less than 
50 cents of each $100 of their total 
sales. 

Essentially pioneers, they have 
done more, especially since the World 
War precipitated international dislo- 
cation of commerce, than any other 
business organization to free America 
from dependence upon foreign coun- 
tries for absolutely indispensable 
peace-time and war-time primary ma- 
terials and manufactured products. 

They invested $40,000,000 in 
providing America with an efficient 
dye industry before they reaped one 
penny of return, a service of priceless 
worth to a nation formerly at the 
mercy of Germany for dyestuffs and 
their component chemicals, which 
constitute vital munition, military, 
armament ingredients. 

They have been the main bulwark 
in furnishing certain all-important 
supplies for our Army and Navy De- 
partments. 

Whereas most companies radically, 
sensationally raised prices, particular- 
ly for war materials, during the 
World War—iron and steel soared 
150 per cent., cotton 125 per cent., 
print cloths 300 per cent., flour 160 
per cent., wholesale prices in general 
100 per cent.—the du Ponts, in June, 
1918, were actually charging fully 5 
per cent. less for smokeless cannon 
powder and 20 per cent. less for 
small-arms powder than in June, 
1914. 


From Medicines to Tires 


To strengthen America’s ability to 
fight effectively, the du Ponts spent 
scores of millions of dollars in fields 
where their knowledge and experi- 
ence were unique. 

Incidental to their development of 
the dyestuffs industry, they have built 
up an organic-chemicals industry sup- 
plying various products needed for 
modern life—ingredients for medi- 
cines and anesthetics, chemicals that 
improve lubricating oil, heighten the 
efficiency of motor fuels, make tires 
yield more mileage, and aid the hu- 
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man race in hundreds of other ways. 

Not so very long ago American 
agriculture was dependent wholly 
upon foreign countries for nitrates for 
fertilizer. When these natural de- 
posits reached our farmers as fin- 
ished products, high prices were ex- 
acted. Now the du Ponts make nitro- 
gen-bearing compounds through a 
highly-complicated process utilizing 
air, water and coal as raw materials. 
From the same plant come products 
for making ice and auto anti-freeze 
mixtures. 

Another new domestic industry 
evolved by the du Ponts to throw off 
foreign shackles: Until a few years 
ago all the camphor needed here for 
making plastics, photographic films, 
pharmaceutical products, etc., had to 
be imported from the Orient. To- 
day the du Ponts manufacture cam- 
phor from the turpentine of southern 
pine trees. 


No Price-Gouging Here 


Whenever the subject of national 
self-dependence arises — which has 
been very often since the new era of 
dictators burst upon the world—it 
has been emphasized that the United 
States could not get along without 
bringing rubber from tropical lands. 
The pioneering du Ponts gave their 
great research force financial carte 
blanche to tackle the problem of de- 
veloping man-made rubber. After 
infinite experimentation, the monu- 
mental goal was reached. “Neo- 
prene” (formerly called “Du Prene”’), 
a synthetic rubber, matching nature’s 
contribution for most purposes and 
excelling it for some, provides Amer- 
ica with an invaluable new material, 
invaluable in both peace and in case 
of war. If the du Ponts had rendered 
no other national service, this alone 
would entitle them to the grateful 
appreciation of their fellow-citizens. 

“Duco” has become a household 
word. 

Instead of price-gouging, the du 
Ponts have consistently sought to 
lower the cost of their many trade- 
marked products. Take “cellophane,” 
which has come into such vogue for 
countless useful, sanitary purposes: 
Its price was reduced 84 per cent. be- 
tween 1924 and 1936—from around 
$2.50 per pound to an average of 
about 40 cents at the present time. 

The average selling price of lead- 
ing du Pont products has been re- 
duced almost twice as much as the 


decline in the official wholesale price 
index of the Department of Labor. 
Not only so, but although this index 
last year rose more than one-third 
above its low point, touched in Feb- 
ruary, 1933, the du Ponts’ sales-price 
index during this same period actu- 
ally declined 5 per cent., despite a 
threefold increase in taxes and an ab- 
normal rise in the cost of raw mate- 
rials. 

Only the other day the newspapers 
announced that the du Ponts are 
starting production of “a new plastic 
‘lucite’ which is expected to have a 
considerably greater commercial field 
than synthetic rubber.” 

How big a buyer of farm products 
the du Pont organization is can be 
gathered from such sample purchases 
as 16,500,000 pounds of cotton, 36,- 
000,000 of cotton linters, 40,000,000 
gallons of molasses, 23,000,000 pounds 
of vegetable oils, the products from 
36,000,000 bushels of corn. If the 
du Ponts raised all their own agricul- 
tural supplies, they would need a 
farm of well over 4,000,000 acres, and 
in addition thousands of acres of tim- 
berland. 

And note that the du Ponts’ pio- 
neering efforts originated many of the 
products which turn over so many 
millions of dollars to our agricultural 
population. Formerly this money had 
to be sent abroad. Every year they 
spend upwards of $6,000,000—over 
half-a-million every month—on chem- 
ical, engineering and other scientific 
research, all destined to fortify Amer- 
ica’s world leadership. 


Jobs, Wages, Up; Hours Down 


Is it astonishing that the du Pont 
company two years ago received the 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing “Award for chemical engineering 
achievement” for having “contributed 
most to the advancement of the chem- 
ical industry and chemical engineer- 
ing profession during successive two- 
year periods?” The Committee of 
Award emphasized the importance of 
the du Ponts’ achievements in the de- 
velopment of synthetic rubber, syn- 
thetic camphor and other important 
organic chemicals and dyestuffs. 

The practical genius of the du 
Ponts, their extraordinary resource- 
fulness, has been demonstrated by 
how successfully they have wrestled 
with the depression. In 1929 the du 
Pont company averaged about 40,000 
employees ; to-day more than 50,000. 





The salary and wage bill in the 
boom year was around $70,000,000. 
It is now at the annual rate of 
$90,000,000. 

The work week in 1929 averaged 
49 hours. It has been reduced to 
about 38 hours. Yet this reduction 
of nearly 25 per cent. in work hours 
has brought no reduction in average 
pay. The cost of living having fallen 
very substantially below the 1929 
level, the purchasing power of du Pont 
workers has generously increased. 

Again, whereas there was no gen- 
eral vacation policy for payroll em- 
ployees in 1929, all factory and other 
employees of one year’s service or 
more now get two weeks’ vacation 
with full pay. 

The du Ponts have been dubbed 
“munition makers”’—as if America 
would have been better off had none 
of its citizens mastered the art of 
making a superior powder. Such 
superficial critics forget, if they 
ever knew, that the factories of the 
du Ponts were a national Godsend 


‘Republican campaign. 


every time America became involved 
in war. That the du Ponts ever con- 
ducted machinations to bring on war 
has never been seriously alleged, to 
say nothing of proved. On the other 
hand, the United States Government 
has invariably found the du Pont en- 
terprise “a friend in need.” 

More recently, the du Ponts have 
been in the public eye because of their 
very generous contributions to the 
According to 
the Chairman of the Democratic Sen- 
atorial Campaign Committee, Lam- 
mot du Pont, president of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
contributed $105,000, Irenee du Pont, 
$95,000, and Pierre S. du Pont, $84,- 
000, these three constituting the mem- 
bers of the family most prominent 
businesswise during modern times. 
Pierre was also criticized for his anti- 
Prohibition activities and financial 
support. 

But from its beginnings, the du 
Pont family has refused to barter 
away its independence. It was to en- 


joy liberty of conscience and freedom 
of economic action that Pierre Sam- 
uel du Pont de Nemours and his son, 
E. I. du Pont, left France at the end 
of the eighteenth century to start life 
anew in our land of freedom. This 
same spirit of independence, this same 
urge to pioneer have characterized 
subsequent generations. 

Is this incompatible with true-blue 
Americanism? 

Delaware became the early habitat 
of the du Ponts. It is often averred 
that they “own” it. That they long 
have been the most influential family 
in Delaware is universally recognized. 
They have become so because they 
have done more for their home State 
than any other family has done for 
any other State. Their munificences 
have been and still are many-sided 
and magnitudinous. 

In view of the foregoing, which 
does not even touch upon their not- 
able achievements in the automotive 
and other fields, do the du Ponts 
need apologists ? 


Below, the three du Ponts now most active businesswise. To the credit of their name: New U. S. industries (organic 
chemicals, dyestuffs, nitrates, transparent cellulose wrapping materials); new products (synthetic camphor, synthetic 
rubber, plastics, paints, a host of others); new jobs (more than 10,000 new ones since 1929 alone) 


lrenee 


Lammot 


Pierre 
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Safety records were smashed when workers of Fort Orange Paper Company donned uniforms 


“Down With Hand-Me-Downs!” 
Cry These Companies 


Harwood F. Merrill 


OR years, workers in food and 
F ares plants have worn uniforms. 

The reason, of course, is for clean- 
liness. 

But now, uniforms are replacing 
hand-me-down working clothes in 
factories where cleanliness is not par- 
ticularly important. 

A cotton-yarn manufacturer in the 
South is a recent convert to uni- 
formed employees. A few cotton 
mills have uniformed their operatives 
for some time, and still others are 
now swinging into line. 

Another recently reported recruit 
is a manufacturer of automotive parts. 
Another makes electrical equipment. 
Still another turns out bicycles. 

The reasons for this swing to uni- 
forms are various—and surprising. 

Pickett Cotton Mills of High: Point, 
N. C., changed to uniforms “to im- 
prove the appearance of the person- 
nel,” says Vice-President George J. 
Johnson. 

The Fort Orange Paper Company 
of Castleton, N. Y., finds that uni- 
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forms cut down heavily on accidents 
which are caused when clothing is 
caught in machinery. “We are very 
proud of the accident record among 
our girl employees: since they have 
been in uniforms,” reports President 
W.G. Latham. “We are also proud 
of the appearance of the employees 
in that department.” 

A third manufacturer states that 
uniforms help to clear up bad morale 
situations. For one thing, they keep 
higher-paid employees from lording 
it over lower-paid ones by wearing 
better clothes to work. For another, 
they appear to give employees an 
esprit de corps, a “stand-up-and-go” 
attitude which makes them better and 
more contented workers—an attitude 
which is best illustrated by the differ- 
ence in morale between two armies, 
one in uniforms, one without. 

Companies with a large number of 
employees and several departments 
under one roof find that, by design- 
ing distinctive uniforms for each de- 
partment, supervisors can detect em- 
ployees who wander around the fac- 
tory out of their ‘working places. 





Sherwin-Williams Co. 


Nor do employees object to uni- 
forms on the grounds of “regimen- 
tation.” At least, no manufacturers 
who have adopted them report signs 
of resentment, and the evidence seems 
to point the other way. 

Kroehler Manufacturing Company 
(furniture producer in Naperville, 
Ill.) , reports that within the past year 
many of the women in its sewing de- 
partment have bought uniforms with- 
out any kind of urging from the com- 
pany. 

Cluett, Peabody and Company of 
Troy, N. Y., insists that employees 
wear white smocks or dresses in cer- 
tain departments because cleanliness 
is necessary. But employees in some 
other departments have bought uni- 
forms voluntarily because they save 
a great deal of wear and tear on 
regular clothing. 

Pickett Cotton Mills makes the 
wearing of uniforms purely voluntary 
and employees buy their own at the 
wholesale price; but 80 per cent. of 
the workers bought them the first time 
they were offered. 

Standard Knitting Mills (Knox- 
ville, Tenn.), also sells uniforms to 
employees at cost and finds them en- 
thusiastic. Furthermore, says Presi- 
dent E. J. McMillan, “There can be 
no feeling of embarrassment between 
the operatives on account of the qual- 
ity of clothes worn—everybody is on 
the same basis, so to speak.” Opera- 
tives wear green uniforms trimmed in 
oyster ; fore-ladies and desk girls are 
distinguished by oyster uniforms 
trimmed in green. 
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Uniforms are old stuff, of course, 
among employees who are in more 
direct contact with the public than 
factory workers—deliverymen, ser- 
vice men, filling-station attendants, 
janitors and so on. They look neat, 
create a good impression on cus- 
tomers, and—especially among pub- 
lic-utility service men—provide a 
means of identification. But even 
here new fields for uniforms are be- 
ing found. The recent merchandis- 
ing renascence of the ice and coal in- 
dustries has brought, among other 
things, uniformed deliverymen. A 
few office buildings are uniforming 
their scrubwomen. Some companies 
uniform their office employees. A 
number of dry-goods and novelty 
chains uniform their retail clerks in 
bright smocks. 


A Dime for a Nickel Item 


One food manufacturer uniforms 


his factory workers and deliverymen 
to harmonize with his product’s pack- 
age. Not only that—he also provides 
coats for the men and smocks for the 
women in his office which carry out 
the same design. The maker of a 
commodity which is sold from trucks 
on a house-to-house plan believes 
that his salesmen’s neat uniforms are 
an important factor in enabling him 
to sell what is essentially a five-cent 
product for ten cents. 

Kroehler has recently asked its 


truck drivers to wear uniforms be- 








cause of advertising value; the com- 


~ 








pany agrees to pay half the cost of 
purchase and upkeep. 

And, in the case of Chicago Steel 
Service Company, uniforms are now 
finding a place in the new merchan- 
dising plans of the steel industry. 
President Walter D. Monroe tells 
Forses that “Our recent action in 
uniforming the men who deliver our 
steel commodities is indeed a radical 
departure from the old-fashioned 
‘Teameo’ who went to work with a 
week’s growth of beard and a gunny 
sack wrapped around his middle. 
The merchandising of steel products 
calls for service in all branches of 
the business and the efficiency, alert 
appearance and courteous attitude of 
the chauffeurs, who are the final rep- 
resentatives in contact with the cus- 
tomer, are important links in the 
goodwill chain. 

“The reaction of our effort in this 
instance among the trade, was felt 
beyond our expectation and our 
chauffeurs feel a keener interest and 
tie-in with the promotion of our busi- 
ca 

Companies which uniform their 
employees use a number of methods. 
Some employers rent them to work- 
ers; some sell them; some give them 
away free; some give the first uni- 
form to a new employee but require 
that he buy additional ones after the 
original is worn out. And many com- 
panies make contracts with outside 


Chicago Steel Service Co. 
No more gunny sacks for these hard-boiled “Teameos”! 







agencies to supply and launder the 
uniforms. 

Employee uniforms are of cotton 
or wool. One maker of uniforms for 
ice deliverymen states flatly that 
“Wool is the best material for uni- 
forms”; a competitor states just as 
flatly, “Cotton is the best material 
for uniforms.” Food and drug plants 
usually go in for cotton because it can 
be cleaned cheaply and therefore fre- 
quently. Deliverymen and _ service 
men tend to use wool because it 
wears longer, does not wrinkle and 
keeps its shape. Chicago Steel Ser- 
vice Company uses cotton for Sum- 
mer uniforms, wool for Winter uni- 
forms. 


They Really Mean Business! 


But new factors are currently com- 
ing into this competitive picture. 
Wool has had an advantage in style 
and weave of fabrics. Now, cotton 
manufacturers are making uniform 
fabrics which closely resemble wool 
(one huge middle-western moving- 
picture chain which has always uni- 
formed its ushers in wool has just 


, begun an experiment with cotton 


uniforms). And this year, companies 
in the linen-supply industry (the in- 
dustry’s “linen” is actually cotton) 
plan to spend $5,000,000 in a cam- 
paign for new business, much of 
which will be aimed at developing a 
market for cotton uniforms and for 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Kroehler workers voluntarily buy uniforms to save money 
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What's New 
in Business 


New Dragnets for Sales Dollars 


Not until recently has telephone 
ordering been used extensively in the 
retail field. But the end of 1936 
brought new developments in tele- 
phone-sales technique to drag in ex- 


tra sales dollars for live merchants:. 

1. A New York florist, Max 
Schling, established a new service— 
“phone-a-count.” Any telephone 
subscriber whose name is listed in the 
Manhattan directory may call the 
shop, place the order, and charge it, 
whether or not he has previously 
opened an account. The shop calls 
back the listed number to verify the 
order, and credit is established. 

2. To accommodate suburbanites, 
another new telephone service has 
been developed for ordering from 
New York City stores. Customers 
may call the Town and Country Serv- 
ice, with an office at Garden City, 
Long Island, from any point on the 
Island at a charge no greater than for 
a local call ; the service then assembles 
a number of orders for the same store 
and telephones them into New York. 


Thus, for the price of a local call, cus- 
tomers may order any article they 
wish from any store in Manhattan. 

3. In several cities in the South, 
department stores have put a new 
wrinkle on the curb-service idea de- 
veloped by roadside stands. The 
stores install telephones on an out- 
side shelf near the sidewalk ; custom- 
ers choose articles from the window 
display or from catalogues placed be- 
side the instrument, and telephone 
their orders inside. 

-4. Macy’s department store in New 
York has followed somewhat the same 
procedure by installing a telephone 
near the main entrance of the store 
with a sign reading: “Have you for- 
gotten to order something? Use this 
telephone.” Some other New York 
stores have also used this system. 

5. In Pueblo, Colorade, a large de- 





In AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
In Bank Desits (Billions) 
In CARLOADINGS .......... 


In STEEL PropuctTion (Mil- 

lions of Gross Tons)...... 
In Imports (1923-25:100).. 
In Exports (1923-25:100).. 
IN WHOLESALE PRICES 

SRRERCEEED oavbveyecceus 
In COMMERCIAL FAILURES... 
In Factory EMPLOYMENT 


(1923-25:100) .......... 


In Factory PAYROLLS 
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In Construction (37 States) $2,700,000,000 


Here’s What Happened in 1936: 


1936 Set All-Time Highs: 


In AIRLINE PASSENGERS (Number)...................2000. 
In AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATIONS (Number) ................ 
In -AuToMATIC CoAL-STOKER SALES (Units)................ 
In Evecrriciry ConsumMpTION (Kilowatt Hours)............ 109,000,000,000 
In ELectric REFRIGERATOR SALES (Units)................. 
In ELectric RANGE Propuction (Units).................. 
In Crupe Ort Propuction (Barrels)...................0.- 
In GASOLINE CoNsuMPTION (Gallons)..................... 
In DrkseL ENGINE SAres (Horsepower)................... 
In Rapio Set PropucTion (Units)..................20000- 
In Rayon Propuction (Pounds) 
In SHOE PropucTion (Pairs).. 
In UNDERWEAR PropucTION (Units)....................5- 


10-Year 
Average 10-Year 10-Year 

1936 (1927-1936) High Low 
4,565,000 3,475,000 5,622,000 (1929) 1,431,000 (1932) 
412.7 530.8 935.0 (1929) 308.4 (1933) 
36,063,307 39,473,535 52,827,925 (1929) 28,179,952 (1932) 
$3,499,261,620 $6,628,286,100 (1928) $1,255,708,400 (1933) 
47.0 35.6 54.9 (1929) 13.5 (1932) 
60.0 68.7 113.0 (1929) 34.0 (1932) 
50.0 69.0 115.0 (1929) 35.0 (1932) 
80.2 81.2 96.7 (1928) 64.8 (1932) 
9,588 21,144 31,824 (1932) 9,588 (1936) 
85.9 86.2 104.7 (1929) 65.5 (1932) 
77.0 77.5 109.1 (1929) 46.4 (1932) 

Previous 

1936 Record All-Time Record 

1,400,000 860,761 (1935) 
28,270,000 26,545,281 (1930) 
77,970 45,616 (1935) 
95,863,881,000 (1935) 
2,037,000 1,567,000 (1935) 
318,000 215,000 (1935) 
1 097,000,000 1,007 ,000,000 (1929) 
20,160,000,000 18,270,000,000 (1935) 
1,830,000 1,210,000 (1935) 
8,479,000 6,026,000 (1935) 
PEM cai ae 44s +> ss Kae 285,000,000 263,000,000 (1935) 
icc ieieh ca int p+ ot eheaed 410,000,000 384,000,000 (1929) 
540,000,000 476,820,000 (1935) 
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DOUBLE EAGLE AIRWHEEL 


ELL may you pride yourself if your precious 
ones are doubly protected against the perils 
of blowouts or any other tire hazard by Goodyear 
Double Eagle Airwheels* and LifeGuard* Tubes. 
Yours then is the satisfaction, yours the peace of s000Ss¥! EAR 


mind of knowing that they are armored against LIFE GUARD 
danger by the finest tire safety equipment now TUBE 
purchasable in the world! That has been proved 


: A Look for the yell 
conclusively by weeks of torture tests at top speed valve stem and blue cap. 
on blazing-hot Bonneville Salt Flats, the world’s B LifeGuards* take a little 
longer to inflate because 
fastest speedway. As anyone would expect, these air passes gradually 


from “inner tire” to 


definitely super-standard products cost a little outer tube through this 


. : . : : VENT HOLE. 
more; in fact, their appeal is the direct opposite © On this two-ply “IN- 
of cheapness— being built not to save money but NER TIRE” you ride to 
: a =e hme 4 
: control, even thou 
to save life. “Teado-cnamh Gagitesed casing and outer tube 
blow wide open. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR 
TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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partment store reports good results 
from the use of a special operator 
who makes calls during the evening 
after the store is closed. The opera- 
tor calls every telephone subscriber 
in the neighborhood, announces the 
bargain of the day, and asks for 
orders. 

6. In the financial world, tele- 
phones are now being used in a new 
way to facilitate the sale of stocks. 
In December the firm of Weiker & 
Company installed nine telephone 
stations on the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Placed at strategic 
points, these telephones will be used 
by firm members to keep their office 
wire room in constant communication 
with news of the market. From the 
firm’s office, wires have been run to 
many of the subscribing brokerage 
houses, where the news is rebroad- 
cast over amplifiers. This new serv- 
ice speeds up the dispatch of market 
news and informs customers of the 
general trend of the stock market be- 
fore, during and after the execution 
of their orders. In days of heavy 
trading when the ticker lags behind, 
it may beat the ticker in reporting on 
key stocks. 


Be Your Own Market 


For years, the Brown Manufactur- 
ing Company in Clinton, Mo., has 
been making novelties, mostly of the 
kind which cereal manufacturers give 
to children as premiums or in return 
for box tops. 

Now it’s putting a new twist on the 
business by going into the cereal busi- 
ness itself. Basic ingredients are 
bought from a breakfast-food manu- 
facturer; the company adds special 
ingredients of its own, packages the 
mixture, and sells it under the name 
of “Brownies.” The idea, of course, 
is to provide a more stable market 
for the novelty line: On the Brownies 
package are pictures of three of the 
seven toys which the company offers 
in exchange for seals which come 
with Brownie packages. 


“Industry Dictated” Pricing 


Who should set price schedules on 
products ? 

The Reardon Company of Chicago, 
makers of paints and wall finishes, re- 
cently turned the job over to its job- 
bers, through whom the company 
sells exclusively. Each one received 
a questionnaire asking for his vote on 
what mark-up should be suggested 
for sales to dealers, contractors and 
buyers at retail. 

The company’s new schedule of 
suggested resale prices, effective Jan. 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








OPENING CRASH 


New Congress opens amid crash of 2,500 new bills drop- 
ping into legislative hopper. Interest centers on Federal 
powers to regulate business, plus wages and hours laws; 
in opening message, President Roosevelt calls on courts 
for more liberal interpretation of Constitution (page 34). 





SIT-DOWN, I 


Railroad managers and unions sit down together in 
Washington to start ironing out differences over six-hour 
day, retirement-pension plan, unemployment compensation 
for rail workers. Meanwhile, 35 states and D. C. beat 
Social Security Act deadline, pass unemployment-compen- 
sation laws to get their cut on payroll tax (page 22). 





SIT-DOWN, II 


Thousands of workers thrown out of jobs in General 
Motors plants by sit-down strike staged by United Auto- 
mobile Workers, CIO affiliate, which refuses to say how 
many workers it represents. Non-union workers reported 
resentful at losing work. Four A. F. of L. unions in 
Cleveland reported asking G. M. to reopen Cleveland 
Fisher Body plant closed by U. A. W. strike. U. A. W. 
weakens stand on recognition issue. Thus, first signs 
appear of strike clouds lifting from an industry which 
consumes 22 per cent. of the nation’s steel production, 
75 per cent. of its rubber, 72 per cent. of its plate glass, 
17 per cent. of its copper. 





SHOWDOWN 


Further labor troubles appear probable: Bituminous-coal 
operators tell United Mine Workers they will lengthen 
work week when present agreement expires April 1; head 
of Oil Workers Union predicts CIO membership drive 
in petroleum industry ; shipping strike drags into its third 
month; group of Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corp. employee 
representatives oust their ClO-sympathizing chairman by 
25-11 vote. Meanwhile, bootleg-coal industry moves at 
last toward showdown (page 24). 





TAX WALLOP 


Interstate Commerce Commission takes wallop at undis- 
tributed-profits tax for its hamstringing effect on debt- 
burdened railroads (page 10); prominent Democratic 
members of Senate Finance Committee move for revision 
of the law to lighten tax penalty on companies which set 
aside reserves for debt payment, plant improvement. 





FIRE, BUDGET 





Vital importance of electric-power service dramatically 
shown by fire in New Jersey generating plant which 
causes only minor damage directly, but cuts off power in 
Newark, stops factory machines, shuts stores, halts work 
in offices, ties up the whole city for hours. Effect of 
government competition dramatically shown by Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp. in announcement that 1937 
construction budget for its southern properties will be 
$17,000,000 less than requirements. Reason: TVA. 








1, reflects the ballots of 90 per cent. 
of the wholesalers who responded to 
the questionnaire. Thus, the com- 
pany can (and does) call the new 
schedule “industry dictated.” 


35 States Beat Deadline 


As 1937 opened, thirty-five states 
and the District of Columbia had 
passed unemployment-compensation 
laws acceptable to the Federal Social 
Security Board. 

A last-minute rush lifted the total 
from fifteen (plus D.C.) on Nov. 5, 
as state legislatures tumbled over 
themselves to beat the Jan. 1 dead- 
line. Getting in under this wire was 
important: Employers in those states 
which did may deduct up to 90 per 
cent. of their Federal payroll tax and 
turn it over to their state fund for 
relief of their own state’s unem- 
ploved, instead of paying it into a 


general Federal fund. Altogether, 
state unemployment - compensation 
laws now cover approximately 17,- 
000,000 workers. 

Highlights of the laws which have 
been passed are: 

ConTRIBUTIONS: Ten of the thirty- 
six laws require contributions from 
employer and employee, generally 
on a fifty-fifty basis. But the trend 
in the more recently passed laws 
has veered sharply toward mak- 
ing employers bear the whole bur- 
den; nineteen of the last twenty- 
one laws provide for contributions 
from employers alone. The Federal 
Government contributes to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia fund, but this is 
the only case in which government, 
either state or Federal, helps to pay 
for unemployment compensation. 

RESERVES: Most state laws provide 
for pooled reserves, with unemployed 
workers being paid from the pooled 
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YOU PRESS THIS LITTLE KEY DOWN... 


Bell System Teletypewriter Service links branches of a business by simultaneous typewritten 
communication . . . 200 yards or 2000 miles apart . . . two branches or many. Questions can be 
asked and answered, as in conversation. Orders, invoices, etc., can be reproduced on company 
forms with carbon copies for routing and filing. Teletypewriter Service contributes speed and 


precision to any modern business that must act fast and accurately. It has a flexibility that your 


business requires. Call the local telephone office for full information. 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER (&) SERVICE 
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fund regardless of the size of their 
former employer’s individual reserve. 
But to provide an incentive for em- 
ployment stabilization and a guide for 
reducing payments from individual 
employers with good stabilization rec- 
ords, accounts will be kept of individ- 
ual-employer contributions (merit- 
rating system). Wisconsin, the first 
state to pass an unemployment-com- 
pensation law, is the only one in 
which unemployed workers are paid 
from their former employer’s individ- 
ual reserve alone. Indiana and Ken- 
tucky unemployment - compensation 
reserves combine the individual and 
pooled types. 

BENEFITS: Some states set no 
minimum limit on the amount of com- 
pensation paid per week; the usual 
maximum period during which bene- 
fits can be paid is fifteen weeks. Rhode 
{sland is the most liberal in mini- 
mum payments and benefit period— 
$8.50 a week for not more than 
twenty weeks. 

ExcLusions: Employers of seven 
persons or fewer are generally ex- 
cluded from payroll taxes, though 
Idaho and the District of Columbia 
exclude no employer. Agricultural 
and domestic labor is not usually 
covered; three southern states have 
excluded insurance salesmen and 
agents from receiving benefits. The 
size of a man’s earnings or salary 
does not prevent him from drawing 
compensation in most states. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS: Discharge for 
misconduct, layoffs resulting from la- 
bor disputes (except in Rhode Island 
and New York), and refusal to accept 
other suitable employment are 
grounds for extending the waiting 
period before compensation payments 
begin, or for complete disqualification 
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to receive them. In most states there 
is a tendency to include workers who 
have voluntarily thrown up their 
jobs, but a longer-than-usual waiting 
period is generally required in such 
cases. 

In twelve states, mostly in the 
South and Middle West, unemploy- 
ment-compensation laws have not yet 
been passed: Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, North Dakota, Wyoming. The 
State law in Washington has been 
declared unconstitutional by the State 
Supreme Court. 


Bootleg Showdown 


In January, Gov. George H. Earle 
of Pennsylvania took a first step to- 
ward clearing up one of the most 
fantastic situations in the history of 
American industry. From the 1937 
session of the State legislature he 
asked authority to name a commis- 
sion which would study and seek a 
solution of the bootleg-coal problem. 

The showdown has been a long 
time in coming. Ever since the 
depression clamped down, laid-off 
miners in the anthracite region of 
northeastern Pennsylvania have been 
sinking shafts of their own on coal 
lands owned by anthracite corpora- 
tions, and marketing the coal in Phil- 
adelphia, New York and other east- 
ern cities. 

To-day, 15,000 unemployed miners 
are making from two to three dollars 
a day by working more than 4,000 
“bootleg” mines, while 5,000 others 
are trucking the coal to market where 
it is sold, mostly direct to consumers, 
for two dollars a ton less than the 
coal mined legitimately. Estimated 





Wide World 
At last, bootleg coal mining faces a showdown. Above, a bootleg mine near Shamokin, 


Pa.—one of 4,000 units engaged in a fantastic, unbelievable business 


bootleg-coal output in 1936 was 
5,000,000 tons (more than 10 per cent. 
of legitimate anthracite production), 
with a retail value of $32,000,000. 

Incredible as it may seem, bootleg 
miners have organized their own 
“trade association”—the Independent 
Anthracite Miners Association— 
which asserts that the coal was put 
into the mountains by the Creator 
and was stolen from the people by 
the coal operators and bankers; and 
that, therefore, the bootleg miners 
must use their organized strength to 
maintain their “right” to steal coal 
from company properties. Even more 
fantastic is the fact that the Associa- 
tion has formulated “fair trade” 
rules: One of them specifies that 
members’ coal holes shall not be less 
than 60 feet apart; another gives the 
“Executive Board” power to assess 
each hole for funds with which to re- 
pair the roads which the bootleggers 
have built to their mines; a third as- 
serts that the Association will “pro- 
tect” bootleg mines from destruction 
by legitimate operators. 


Legitimate anthracite operators 
have tried vainly to stop the flow of 
bootleg coal at its source. As soon 
as they shut down one bootleg hole, 
another opens up. Local police are 
on the side of the bootleggers because 
the bootleggers are local citizens and 
have gone into politics. Even if local 
police took action, local grand juries 
won’t indict bootleggers. And local 
business men, bankers, newspaper- 
men and citizens either wink at boot- 
legging or support it openly. Their 
theory is that unemployed miners 
must get a living somehow, and that 
the seven coal companies which own 
85 per cent. of the anthracite-bearing 
lands are getting no more than they 
deserve for shutting down the mines 
as their markets fell from the peak of 
93,000,000 tons in 1925 to 45,000,000 
tons in 1936. 


To get around local opposition in 
the coal field, anthracite operators, 
supported by dealers in legitimate an- 
thracite, are now trying to shut off 
the markets for bootleg coal. Since 
the authorities of New York City 
started a drive in July, 15 truckers 
of bootleg coal into the city have been 
convicted, and ten more have been 
indicted. But this method is cumber- 
some. The district attorney must 
have men at the entrance to the Hol- 
land Tunnel under the Hudson River 
to spot suspicious trucks, which are 
seized for investigation on the New 
York side. Furthermore, the coal 
which the trucks carry must be iden- 
tified as stolen coal before a convic- 
tion can be secured. This means that 
other men must trail the shipment 





‘The Cost of an 


Unsolved Problem 


HE closing of corporation books and the adop- 

tion of budgets at the year-end sometimes throw 
light on important national problems as well as on the 
progress of an individual company. 


The Commonwealth & Southern system is made up 
of six southern companies and five northern companies. 
Approximately the same number of electric customers 
are served by each group. The southern companies are 
located in the Tennessee Valley area, under threat of 
Government tax-subsidized competition, while the 
northern group is free of this interference. 


€ 


Unper an aggressive uniform merchandising policy, the 
companies which make up the Commonwealth & Southern 
system last year sold to their customers more than eighteen 
million dollars’ worth of household appliances, again sur- 
‘ passing all previous records of this company and all other 
utility companies. Of this amount $8,600,000 worth were 
sold by the southern companies and $9,800,000 worth by 
the northern companies. 


In the south the increase over 1935 in the sale of such 
appliances was 714%, while in the north it was 404%, 
although equal efforts were made in each area. The differ- 
ence reflects in part the retarding effect which the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has had on the development of 
private enterprise in the south. 


This retarding effect is further emphasized by a com- 
parison of the increase in the sale of electric energy for 
industrial use from 1933 (the year of the creation of the 
T. V. A.) to 1937. The increase of the northern companies 
was 52% while the increase of the southern companies was 
only 18.3%. 


There is no surer method of discouraging the additional 
investment of capital in a community and the location of 
new industry there than to have capital already invested 
there jeopardized by government subsidized competition 
and socialization. 


During the last two years, the northern companies have 
been able to refund over 250 million dollars of their senior 
securities at prevalent low interest rates, while the south- 
ern companies, under the impending threat of competition 
and duplication by the Tennessee Valley Authority, have 
been wholly unable so to refund. Moreover, their preferred 
stocks are selling as much as 40% below par despite the 
fact that the dividends on the same have been regularly 
paid and there has been a substantial increase in the busi- 
ness of each of these companies. 


If the southern companies were able to refund their out- 
standing bonds and preferred stocks on the similar basis as 
the northern companies have, it would save these southern 
companies over six million dollars a year in interest 
and preferred dividend charges. This saving is equal to 
approximately one-half of the entire revenue received an- 
nually from their 400,000 domestic electric customers. 


Construction budgets adopted for 1937 reveal.a signifi- 
cant contrast. The northern companies have budgeted ap- 
proximately twenty-five millions dollars for new construc- 
tion. In the south the figure is sixteen million dollars, 
although the construction requirements there are about 
thirty-three million dollars. This is a direct reflection of 
the difficulties of financing created by the threat of uncon- 
trolled competition. 

? 


Thus the absence of a solution of the problem created by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority—a solution long sought by 
this company—is a deterrent to further rate reductions, a 
bar to employment of additional men in construction work 
and the cause of depreciation in the value of the property 
of security holders. It is to be hoped that this problem may 
be worked out during the year 1937 so that rates may be 
further reduced in the south, so that more men may be put 
to work, so that security holders may be protected and so 
that taxpayers may be relieved of unnecessary public 


expenditures. 
WENDELL L. WILLKIE, 


PRESIDENT, 


The average domestic rate in the entire Commonwealth & Southern system has declined from §.19 cents per 
kilowatt hour in 1932 to 3.43 cents in Novembez 1936. The rates of Commonwealth & Southern companies, 
in each of the eleven states in which they operate, are substantially lower than the average for the state. 








The COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN — OHIO — ILLINOIS — INDIANA — PENNSYLVANIA — GEORGIA 
FLORIDA — MISSISSIPPI — SOUTH CAROLINA — ALABAMA — TENNESSEE 
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aa YEAR the two million freight 
cars on American railroads 
traveled more than 19 billion miles. 


Yet every minute of every day the 
location of every one of these two mil- 
lion freight cars is known and recorded 
by the railroads. 


Railroad men are rightly proud of 
the magnitude, the utility and 
the efficiency of this far-flung and 
intricate job of railroading. One of 
them, in a recent address, accurately 
pictured it in these words: 


“Consider the fact that any shipper any- 
where on this continent may today load 
a car of freight whether on a team track, 


at a station, or on his private siding; 


‘““__that more than a hundred thousand 
such cars will be loaded each day at 
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nearly that many different locations, and 





consigned to nearly one hundred thou- 


sand different destinations; 


‘““ that these cars will be marshaled in 
trains, and tonight will be hauled all over 
this continent for delivery to their hun- 
dred thousand consignees; 


‘that all this is done without further 
thought or anxiety on the part of the 
shipper; 


‘that the coordination between rail- 
roads is so nearly perfect that each of 
these cars moves under constant super- 
vision and control from origin to des- 
tination, moving freely and interchange- 
ably in any train, pulled by any engine, or 
if necessary repaired anywhere en route 
with standard parts at standard cost! 


‘‘A moment’s consideration of that free 





flow of continent-wide commerce dem- 
onstrates it is no overstate- 












GO PLACES—NOW-—BY TRAIN 


Rates are low—Safety, Speed and 
Comfort greater than ever before! Ps 


seats, comfortable 
beds, plenty of 
room to move 


O other transportation in the world 

can match the American railroads 
for speed with safety. And every modern 
convenience contributes to your comfort 
when you go by rail. Practically all 
through trains are air-conditioned— 
cleaner, quieter, healthier. You have 


modern lighting, excellent food, restful Pullmans. 


around, and you get there on schedule. 
Yet with all the improvements rail- 
roads offer today, fares have been 
steadily lowered both in coaches and 


\ VOB RICAN IETHROADS 


ment to say that it is a daily 
and hourly miracle of effective 
coordination, not planned out 
all at once in any grand 
scheme, but worked out, bit 
by bit, by practical railroad 
men in the carrying out of: 
their daily task.” 
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On such simple slips as 
these. is kept the con 
stant record of the daily 
movement cf freight cars 


on American railroads 


DO YOU KNOW 


—that the railroads haul a 
ton of freight a mile for an 
average revenue of less than 
a cent? 


—that the speed of freight 
trains bas been stepped up 
43% in recent years? 


—that by increasing the effi- 
ciency of operation the rail- 
roads have cut fuel cost a half 
billion dollars in the past ten 
years? 


—that 45 cents of every dol- 
lar the railroads take in go 
for railroad payrolls? 


—that the railroads maintain 
their own "‘highways’’ — a 
quarter of a million miles of 
"*line’’ ? 

—that 1,600,000 children are 
educated every year by the 
school taxes paid by the 
railroads? 

-that railroad fares through- 
out the United States hare 
been reduced as much as 44%, 
and that Pullman accommoda- 
tions now cost one-third less 
than before? 

—that you are far safer on a 
railroad train than you are 
in your own home? 














“The good 1s oft interred 


with their bones... .” 
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So let it mot be with your business. Remember that publicity, 
undirected, is more often a brickbat than a bouquet. The good 
things about your firm that will build favorable public rela- 
tions . . . the good news that will put your product in the lime- 
light—must be spread broadcast by someone expert in pub- 
licity technique. Capable publicity counsel is an insurance, 
and a guarantee, that the good you do will live and work to 
increase your business. 


“60 QUESTIONS TO ASK PUBLICITY COUNSEL” 


This is the title of a pamphlet we have prepared 
as a guide to business men in making a careful 
check of the record and reputation of prospective 
publicity counsel. Write for a free copy. 


ROGER WILLIAM RIIS and ASSOCIATES 
522 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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More Millions 


to make a good railroad better 


During the past twelve months, Southern Pacific has authorized 
the expenditure of $41,000,000 for the purchase of new rolling 
stock and the modernization of present equipment. This sum repre- 
sents 5,525 new freight cars, 46 new locomotives, two complete new 
streamlined trains to run between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
starting this spring, part of the cost of the Streamliner City of 
San Francisco operating between San Francisco and Chicago and 
one-half the cost of 4,700 new refrigerator cars for Pacific Fruit 
Express. It represents the rebuilding of many freight cars and the 
modernization and air-conditioning of many passenger cars. 


Millions of train miles have been added to improve passenger 


service. Schedules have been accelerated. Many refinements in 
service have been added at no cost to the passenger. 


It all adds up to this: 


Southern Pacific is determined to make a good railroad better, 
to fit its service as closely as possible to the wants of its customers. 
Today Southern Pacific shippers and passengers are receiving the 
best service in history for less money than ever before. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Scenic Routes 


O. P. BARTLETT — Passenger Traffic Manager 
310 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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from the time it is mined to the time 
it is actually delivered to the user. 
And anthracite operators agree that 
the only real remedy for coal boot- 
legging must be one which is applied 
at the mine. 

What Gov. Earle’s proposed com- 
mission will recommend is, of course, 
unknown. To date, four solutions 
have been proposed from other quar- 
ters: 

1. That the legitimate anthracite 
mines be taken over by the State or 
Federal Government. 

2. That unemployed miners be re- 
settled in other sections of the coun- 
try where they can find legitimate 
jobs. 

3. That legitimate operators re- 
open some of their shut-down mines 
(which they are afraid to do because 
of the uncertainty of marketing the 
added output).' 

4. That State troops be sent into 
the anthracite region to keep bootleg- 
gers off coal properties (which might 
mean open warfare and which, says 
Gov. Earle, would require 2,000 
troops at a cost of more than $30,000 
a day). 


More Work for NEMA 


Whether prices of power and cable 
wire are actually “industry dictated” 
(see page 22), as the Federal Trade 
Commission charged in January, is 
still of course an unsettled question. 

But whatever the facts of the case, 
another fact is that the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association, also 
named in the FTC charge, has just 
topped a stand-out record of trade- 
association work by announcing its 
program for 1937. To list in brief, 
outline form the projects, activities 
and services which it plans to carry 
out, NEMA has had to use a 48-page 
booklet. 

Included are 86 projects under 
such various heads as business de- 
velopment ; national legislation ; regu- 
latory legislation; codes and stand- 
ards ; statistics ; industry service ; and 
organization and management. 

NEMA is strongly supported by 
its industry because makers of elec- 
trical equipment believe that a trade 
association, and a trade association 
alone, can best do these things which 
every industry should do: . 

1. Develop larger, more orderly 
markets for its products, and get a 
larger share of the national spending. 

2. Develop practical and recogniz- 
able standards for products to facili- 
tate their sale and use, and to assure 
consumer satisfaction. 

3. Defend the industry against at- 
tacks from without, coming either 
from rival industries or from other 
sources. 


























THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET - New York 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1936 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 








ASSETS 
Coen apd Due Grows Reames om Tameeee 05. ois 5 ons os sien cc ccc cccccccese $ 463,258,611.11 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed)......... 526,917,830.63 
eer a) Ot sc caine EE waves bc woke els slaces's 105,201,096.07 
ee cir a tlt eegie w'e calaibie oaSe ec coed wee 122,800,453.08 
Lene, Beenceunn ae tremkere Acceptances. . . of. . ..  cccc ccc ccc eee 588,348,845.92 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances. ...............0 cee eee eee 23,662,028.73 
EE ee 3,600,000.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation......................+-5. 8,000,000.00 
a eave ee ieee evcle s-e0.¢.e ecaeleb eeWulcws 52,636,931.59 
Sk De... oo oceth.oMierdnd widle-ain des coed cudwe cate 4,729,858.26 
I tse cr card wip a tee gs k's ob area eee ae ne «o's os oes tm esse 5,644,141.90 
NE od ssa hu 5 ewan gl eial> Ei Rale Go 1e's.o'b Geen Cow a taba Oe we od. oe ed ees $1, 904, 799, 797. 29 
LIABILITIES 
I eRe at cs alls 4's aha. 6, case piv SUM EEE Vo CRA eee Bow ews $1,713,840,229.36 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and 
I a a dee aE al Sins kg sh ceie BYE inla o O's ar Pe oe Gib xin BR eee $49,976,611.65 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio...................... 6,301,552.72 43,675,058.93 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income...................00005: 4,138,469.18 
Interest, Taxes and Other Accrued Expenses. .................0c0eeeeeee 6,583,086.60 
aie cries AE ola Ms Ure er Gig Rie oie wo ole ow lt omar ble asin Wag ie 3,100,000.00 
SN ee iN s cha’. apis ele ee a.cie's, aaa + SERENE Wee Th.sia one $77,500,000.00 
ata ake Balas os o's 64's sale blah Weeds airs Meglee 6c a e Chee 42,500,000.00 
I 35 a5. 0. arise ee Siok o aie AEA Ce heh Ode nls 13,462,953.22 133,462,953.22 
NE ides oooh ela alc cathceetae Sea) eA TOs ir ds oh a eleiaieaes Cn bau $1,904,799,797.29 





Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 24, 1936. 


United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$75,281,291.82 in the foregoing statement are deposited to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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ASSETS 
es x sta ievctwis ci o Siminiete kel edrs bo ow b pied << o's 6000 $. 48,200,130.05 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed)......... 32,304,003.03 
dN gs ac 5s 'gra'cs 0.0 waive wie base wie Widieie-s.« aie diene s'0'e's.6 17,411,351.03 
I eS, Sa cc aces ee sce b bine ede Sbassuceccopees< 18,681,001.67 
ea as hae thls 5 Sot adhe bskhe opi VeleeWk suas eetseucwe 7,708,244.57 
i i ccc wcncvesavbcccvecevesicseneeees 600,000.00 
ke TRE tag Se, 0 acid bo wide de WR Ro ote wlare eid 4 a0 4 alee wnt 4,427,972.25 
TE ee 2 a Ss oc 6 Uik dais o 0 Rew ae ne 4K RS ead ® «obs a wR OS 2,785,780.12 
a re ha, eS oe oa oN Gs bwbales $132,118,482.72 
LIABILITIES 

(Seg iy eR RRR EIR RPRr Cy: 6K 2) Ut ALS, ON oe $106,445,371.13 
NE er he ee acelin el aaa Ca ae aie hing gluta fw elas e ale ahauerere Weg 2,237,917.21 
ee So LE Od utah Mie deas odes bale svenweswecees 10,000,000.00 
aL Te Rei s.« & GG Os oma Adee Mea ea ed og GAAS a inlelelwiale a..0 010 dialer ne 10,000,000.00 
i De al asl dial BS ha es a Rais uaa a Gyn aipibie 3,435,194.38 
Re aka ek ae Na a ai a re ee ai aes ee awe $132,118,482.72 











United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$1,516,091.66 in the foregoing statement are deposited with public 
authorities for purposes required by law. 


‘(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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long-expected labor trouble in the 
automotive industry, the year has 
started off satisfactorily. 

Little significant news has yet come 
out of closely-watched Washington. 
President Roosevelt’s opening mes- 
sage revealed only one definite stand, 
namely, opposition to the Supreme 
Court’s rulings on various New Deal 
policies. 

He shed little light in this initial 
declaration on his second-term econ- 
omic program. The tone was gen- 
erally accepted as foreshadowing less 
revolutionary activities. 

But men of affairs have learned 
that there is no telling how suddenly 
or how drastically President Roose- 
velt may alter his mind overnight. 

The general disposition throughout 
business and industry and finance is 
to mix caution with hopefulness, at 
the same time taking full advantage 
of current opportunities. 

Dealings on the New York Stock 
Exchange following the President’s 
message became animated and buoy- 
ant. Within a few days practically 
all groups of stocks registered sub- 
stantial gains, while average quota- 
tions for bonds touched new heights. 

Since this happened while plant 
after plant was being closed in auto- 
motive centers, bullish speculators, as 
well as many investors, figured that 
settlement of the labor dispute on 
reasonable terms would start the mar- 
ket on a fresh, vigorous, sustained 
advance. 


F ions-on for the outcropping of 


Encouraging Reports 


Nearly all economic statistics con- 
tinue encouraging. 

Keen demand for new telephone in- 
stallations is significant. So is the 
nationwide call for new automobiles. 
Announcements of extensive capital 
expenditures by strong corporations 
are coming to hand almost daily. The 
steel industry is expanding productive 
capacity notably. Companies supply- 
ing heavy equipment for utilities have 
on their books the largest volume of 
orders in years. Important railway 
equipment contracts are another stim- 
ulating influence. Progress is re- 
corded in home building, but not at 
a spectacular rate; this is widely 
counted upon to be remedied as the 
year unfolds. 

Retail trade is well ahead of twelve 
months ago. So is railway activity. 
There are definite indications that 
travel to Europe will be enormously 
heavy this year. Motion picture com- 
panies are doing extraordinarily well. 
The hotel industry, though still far 
from a healthy state, is at least creep- 
ing in the right direction after having 
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Washington 
Is Watched, 

But Advance 
Continues 


sunk to ruinous depths. More people 
are buying life insurance. 

The wage trend is distinctly up- 
wards, as is employment. Farmers’ 
income promises to become still bet- 
ter; a bumper wheat crop, after re- 
stricted production, is certain, so that 
it may well be that, as after previous 
panics, generous agricultural exports 
may potently strengthen national re- 
covery. 

Government revenue is rising and 
should go on rising. This contains 
extremely encouraging potentialities. 
It should reduce Government borrow- 
ing to moderate figures. This, in 
turn, should either retard or avert the 
drastic inflation many have feared. A 
balanced budget can now be viewed 
as within sight—provided Washing- 
ton does not launch another spend- 
ing jamboree. 

Unemployment is America’s Prob- 
lem Number One. 





But recent research suggests that 
the number of employables unable to 
find work has been grossly exag- 
gerated. 

The total actually employed in the 
United States at the middle of Octo- 
ber, 1936, was approximately 49,- 
270,000, compared with an average 
of 46,815,000 for 1929—2,455,000 
more than in our most prosperous 
year. Since October there has been 
a further increase. 

It is estimated that the net in- 
crease in “employables” since the be- 
ginning of 1930 cannot exceed 2,500,- 
000 or 3,000,000 persons—a theoret- 
ical annual increase of 400,000 to 
500,000. 

Government records indicate that 
on the average around 2,000,000 
people were actually unemployed in 
1929, including many “casuals” and 
persons not readily employable even 
in good times. 

These figures suggest that the rela- 
tive number of people actually unem- 
ployed at present is probably no 
greater than during 1929, notwith- 
standing frequent assertions to the 
contrary. 

The really important difference is 
that approximately 3,500,000 of those 
employed last October were engaged 
in “emergency government work.” 


Shortage of Skilled Labor 


Yet, the records show that between 
May, 1935, and October, 1936, the 
number of persons permanently em- 
ployed increased by almost 3,000,000. 

The conclusion, therefore, is justi- 
fied, that if private industry will con- 
tinue to gain during 1937 at substan- 
tially the same rate as during the last 
year, then virtually all who are real- 
ly employable could have private jobs 
by the end of 1937. 

Reports come from many types of 
industry that they already face a real 
shortage of skilled labor. Even 
shortages of unskilled labor—because 
of the widespread government relief 
—are now being reported. 

Further, it should be noted that in 
1929 the average number of hours 
worked per week in most industries, 
particularly in manufacturing, was 48 
or more, compared with around 40 at 
present. At 40 hours per week—a de- 
crease of 20 per cent.—will it be pos- 
sible for our increased population to 
produce enough to maintain even the 
standard of living reached during the 
20’s, notwithstanding technological 
improvements tending to increase the 
output per employee? 

These facts are full of encourage- 
ment—except for laborists who are 
seeking to fasten a thirty-hour week 
on industry (but not on agriculture). 











“Yellow fever death toll soars. Work on Panama Canal 
Stopped. Millions lost through unforeseen epidemic.” 

Those words never appeared on the front pages of 1910 
newspapers... as they might have. Engineers foresaw the 
danger of a yellow fever epidemic in the Canal Zone, and 
planned against it. 

Less publicized than that heroic work in the Canal Zone 
are the ways in which The Maryland and other casualty 
companies are today foreseeing the hazards which con- 
stantly threaten business and industry. Not content with 
cushioning the effect of the unforeseen event after it oc- 
curs, The Maryland makes every effort to foresee the 


event ...and whenever possible to prevent it. 


“Unforeseen events... 
nov 





To this end, skilled Maryland safety engineers plan against 
the danger inherent in huge machines and modern power 
plants, coupled with man’s own imperfection. A corps of 
4,000 Maryland physicians constantly strives to foresee the 
hidden causes of accidents. 

Human enterprise, too, is open to business hazards, 
and The Maryland helps plan against adversity with sound 
bonding practices, more complete protection for banks, and 
by guaranteeing the completion of construction projects. 

In every state in the Union, in Alaska, Canada, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone and Hawaii, The Maryland 
is proving that unforeseen events need not change and 


shape the course of man’s affairs. 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY ~- 


BALTIMORE ~- 


SILLIMAN EVANS, PRESIDENT 








The Maryland writes more than 20 bonding lines, including . . . Fidelity... Bankers’ Blanket... Contract... Check Alteration and Forgery... Depository... Fraud 
Public Official Bonds... Judicial. More than 40 types of Casualty Insurance, including... Aircraft... Engine... Automobile... Burglary... Boiler... Elevator 
Accident and Health... Fly-Wheel... General Liability... Plate Glass... Electrical Machinery... Sprinkler Leakage... Water Damage .. . Workmen’s Compensation. 
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that service one has to suffer a 

great deal that is hard to bear, but 
more often to experience a great deal 
of joy. But that joy can be real only 
if people look upon their life as a ser- 
vice, and have a definite object in life 
outside themselves and their personal 
happiness. —TOoLsTol. 


| « E is a place of service, and in 


Good habits are not made on birth- 
days, nor Christian character at the 
New Year. The workshop of charac- 
ter is every-day life. The uneventful 
and commonplace hour is where the 
battle is lost or won. 

—Mattsie D. Bascock. 


Nature has made occupation a 
necessity to us; society makes it a 
duty; habit makes it a pleasure. 

—CAPELLE. 


There is no royal road to anything. 
One thing at a time, and all things 
in succession. That which grows 
slowly endures. —J. G. HoLvanp. 


Nothing inspires confidence in a 
business man sooner than punctuality, 
nor is there any habit which sooner 
saps his reputation than that of al- 
ways being behind time. 

—A. MATHEWS. 


It is an old saying, and one of fear- 
ful and fathomless import, that we 
are forming characters for eternity. 
Forming characters? Whose? Our 
own or others? Both—and in that 
momentous fact lies the peril and re- 
sponsibility of our existence. 

—Burritt. 


To-day’s profits are yesterday's 
goodwill ripened. —VISION. 


Guard well thy words—how else 
can thou be master of thyself? Well- 
poised and courteous speech can make 
thee king among thy fellow men. 
Keep watch upon thyself. and gov- 
ern well thy lips, as doors unto a 
treasure-house, that nothing may be 
stolen from thee unawares by sudden 
moods. —Mabev P. HAsKELL. 


Most of the critical things in life. 
which beconie the starting points of 
human destiny, are little things. 

—R. SMITH. 


What we see depends mainly on 
what we look for—JoHN LusBock. 


A man’s ledger does not tell what 
he is, or what he is worth. Count 
what is in man, not what is on him, if 
you would know what he is worth— 
whether rich or poor. 

—Henry Warp BEECHER. 
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We never seem to know what any- 
thing means until we have lost it. 
The full significance of these words, 
property, ease, health—the wealth of 
meaning that lies in epithets, parent, 
child, friend, we never know until 
they are taken away; till in place of 
the bright, visible being, comes the 
awful and desolate shadow where 
nothing is—where we stretch out our 
hands in vain, and strain our eyes 
upon dark and dismal vacuity. 

—O. Dewey. 


The wise man must remember that 
while he is a descendant of the past, 
he is a parent of the future; and that 
his thoughts are as children born to 
him, which he may not carelessly let 
die. —HERBERT SPENCER. 


The man who lives above his 
present circumstances is in danger of 
living, in a short time, much beneath 
them. —ADDISON. 


There is no personal charm so 
great as the charm of a cheerful and 
happy temperanient. It is a great 
error to suppose that this comes en- 
tirely by nature—it comes quite as 
much by culture. —Van Dyke. 





My father used to say: “Never 
suspect people. It’s better to be de- 
ceived or mistaken, which is only hu- 
man, after all, than to be suspicious, 
which is common.”—Stark YOuNG. 





A TEXT 


Only fear the Lord and serve Him 
in truth with all your heart: for 
consider how great things He hath 
done for you.—I Samuel, 12:24. 


Sent in by William Upton, Tulsa, 
Okla. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











What is all wisdom save a collec 
tion of platitudes? Take fifty of our 
current proverbial sayings—they are 
so trite, so threadbare, that we can 
hardly bring our lips to utter them. 


Nonetheless, they embody the con- - 


centrated experience of the race, and 
the man who orders his life accord- 
ing to their teaching cannot go far 
wrong. How easy that seems! But 
has anyone ever done so? Never. 
Has any man ever attained inner 
harmony by pondering the experience 
of others? Not since the world be- 
gan. He must pass through the fire. 

—Norman Douc ass. 


Do not attempt to do a thing unless 
you are sure of yourself; but do not 
relinquish it simply because someone 
else is not sure of you. 

—Srtewart E. Waite. 


Often our work seems insignificant 
and unimportant when we compare 
ourselves with the immensity of time 
and the universe, but God gave us 
our moment on earth to be used in 
the best possible way. 

—J. V. MotpennAwer, D.D. 


Instead of being concerned that 
you are not known, seek to be 
worthy of being known. 

. —Conructius. 


War would end if the dead could 
return. —STANLEY BALDWIN. 


The law of work does seem utterly 
unfair—but there it is, and nothing 
can change it: the higher the pay in 
enjoyment the worker gets out of it, 
the higher shall be his pay in money 
also. —Mark Twain. 


Debt, grinding debt, whose iron 
face the widow, the orphan, and the 
sons of genius fear and hate; debt, 
which consumes so much time, which 
so cripples and disheartens a great 
spirit with cares that seem so base, 
is a preceptor whose lessons cannot 
be foregone, and are needed most by 
those who suffer from it most. 

—EMERSON. 


Believe me every man has his 
secret sorrows, which the world 
knows not; and oftentimes we call a 
man cold when he is only sad. 


—LONGFELLOW. 


Birth is not a beginning; death is 
not an end. —Cuvanc Tzv. 


There can be no peace when there 
is not God in the hearts of men. 
When you drive the devil out of the 
human heart the stream of life will 
be sweet, happy and peaceful. 

—Cuar.es Cuiirrorp Prate, D.D. 























Do You Know This? 


Each day transport planes on air 
lines in the U. S. fly a distance 


equivalent to 734 times around the 


world, or three-quarters of the dis- 
tance to the moon. (Air Transport 
Association of America) 


* 


To provide the agricultural ma- 
terials used in the 4,612,000 cars and 
trucks manufactured in the U. S. in 
1936, required 63,600 bales of cot- 
ton, 5,500 tons of linseed oil, 4,000 
tons of soy beans, 5,303 tons of mo- 
lasses, 750 tons of castor oil, 138,360 
head of cattle, 403,550 goats, and 
3,689,620 sheep. 


x 


From 1930 to 1936, state and iocal- 
government debt in the United States 
increased 9.1 per cent. while Federal 
Government debt increased 108.7 per 
cent. (National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board) 

England and Wales built four 
times as many homes from 1930 to 
1935 as did the United States, with 
three times the population. (Mort- 
gage Bankers Association) 

* 


The longest stretch of continuous 
highway lighting in the world is 17 
miles on Route 7, near Schenectady, 


N. Zs 
+ 


Hospitals rank fifth among the 
large businesses of this country. This 
major “industry” is estimated to have 
$4,000,000,000 invested in plants, an 
annual payroll of $400,000,000, and a 
yearly operating cost of $850,000,000. 
(Dr. R. C. Buerki) 


* 


Arizona, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico and South Dakota were the 
only States which declined in popula- 
tion from 1930 to 1936. (Bureau of 


Census) 
. 


5,500,000,000 bushels of wheat are 
produced and consumed annually— 
one-fifth of the world food supply. 
(The Economic Focus) 
* 


Public Works Administration proj- 
ects provide indirect employment for 
2¥% workers in private industry for 
each worker they directly employ. 
(Department of Labor) 


* 


Retail distribution is the third larg- 
est industry in the land, outranked 
only by agriculture and manufactur- 
ing. It provides work for approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 people. (Clarence 
Sherrill) 





Half the satisfaction of owning a 1937 
Studebaker President Eight comes 
from knowing it is free of rococo 
designing. e No one with good taste 
wants a car whose interior looks like a 
corner niche of a grandiose theatre 
lobby . . . and that is why the chastely 
simple styling which Helen Dryden 
has given the President is so refresh- 
ing and appealing. e The combination 
of the Fram oil cleaner and auto- 
matic overdrive assures economies of 
operation so extraordinary they seem 
incredible. e The all-steel President 
doors never need slamming. They 
have exclusive rattle-proof rotary 
latches that take hold securely even 








when the door is only lightly shut. e 
The President’s head room, leg room 
and body room are exceptional—and 
the luggage compartments have more 
space for carrying things than you'll 
usually require. Except for the 
Studebaker Dictator, this is the only 
car with the double safety of the built- 
in automatic hill holder and feather- 
touch hydraulic brakes. It was the 
first 1937 car to offer built-in warm 
air windshield defrosters. e President 
Eight prices begin at $965 list at 
factory. The Dictator, a smaller 
wheelbase six cylinder edition of the 
President, is priced as low as $665 
list at the factory, South Bend, Indiana. 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


HE President’s attack on the 
judiciary in his opening message 
to Congress was far more violent 
than anyone had expected it to be. 


It projects as formal and official 
policy the ideas projected in the 
horse-and-buggy press conference fol- 
lowing the NRA decision. Such a 
policy would mean the complete 
subordination of the Judicial to the 
Executive and Legislative branches. 


A number of influential Democrats 
in the House are utterly out of sym- 
pathy with the President’s expressed 
views on dictated Supreme Court in- 
terpretation. They will not speak out, 
however, for they feel that the issue 
should not be pressed to a degree 
which might provoke Mr. Roosevelt 
to some ill-considered utterance. 


Other matters soon will sweep this 
message from the public mind, so far 
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Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers 


Short Term State and Municipal Bonds 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Acceptances of other Banks and Bills of 
Exchange sold with our endorsement 

Interest Accrued and Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 

Capital 2 $7,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 8,034,128.91 
Reserve for Contingencies, Taxes, and 

Expenses 2,181,854.93 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1937 140,000.00 
Acceptances Outstanding $4,953,282.74 

Less: Own Acceptances 

held in portfolio 1,224,053.40 3,729,229.34 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances of other 

Banks and Bills of — : 128,184.20 
Other Liabilities . 535,389.30 
Deposits 94,329,728.65 


$32,902,169.15 
29,056,749.94 
698,116.50 
366,919.73 
1,540,025.20 
420,000.00 
47,359,582.48 
3,297,635.92 


128,184.20 
309,132.21 
$116,078,515.33 








$116,078,515.33 
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as Congress is concerned. But the 
real significance of the message must 
stand ; it reveals Mr. Roosevelt’s ulti- 
mate purposes as they have never 
been revealed before. His deepest 
conviction is that he is right, and that 
any Supreme Court decision against 
him is profound error. Personally, 
therefore, he is ready to require and 
demand the subservience of the 
Court. Here he precipitates an issue 
which will arouse the entire country. 


Reform Still Leads 


Consolidation and regrouping of 
the Federal agencies under the pro- 
jected governmental reorganization 
plan may appear of remote interest 
at a moment when industrial strife 
and a critical foreign situation oc- 
cupy the ultimate energies of the 
business executive. 

Yet Mr. Roosevelt’s lively interest 
in a proposed new Department of 
Public Welfare is arresting for its 
emphasis upon reform ahead of re- 
employment and sustained recovery. 

This project fairly epitomizes the 
President’s personal views as to the 
relative urgency of many problems 
now pressing for the attention of Con- 
gress. The vigor with which it is 
being pressed appears to sustain those 
who have anticipated from the second 
Roosevelt term the same emphasis 
upon reform which dominated the 
Washington atmosphere between 
1933 and 1936. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
course is set, but unrevealed. It is 
set “slightly to the left of center,” or 
along the route his Administration 
has been pressing for four years. It 
is essentially the route of reform. On 
this point the evidence becomes more 
compelling every day. 

Permanent Relief 


Into the new Department of Public 
Welfare, as now blueprinted, will be 
swept a score or more of agencies 
long established in the older depart- 
ments, plus the bulk of the relief or- 
ganizations set up under the depres- 
sion impulses of “emergency.” From 
the Treasury would come the Public 
Health Service ; from the Department 
of Labor, the Children’s Bureau and 
the Women’s Bureau; from the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Office of 
Education and the Office of Indian 
Affairs. Aids to the handicapped 
would be transferred from the Social 
Security Board, and prison adminis- 
tration from the Department of Jus- 
tice. All direct relief activities would 
be transferred en bloc as a bureau of 
the new department, including aids to 
education under the National Youth 
Administration. Large segments of 
the Veterans Bureau would be con- 
solidated with the Public Health Ser- 
vice in the new alignment, leaving 








pension and actuarial functions for 
the Treasury. 

This new arrangement of welfare 
bureaus and offices would accomplish 
two major purposes: (1) It would 
facilitate policy making and adminis- 
trative supervision by bringing some 
thirty scattered welfare units under 
singled-headed Cabinet direction ; (2) 
it would group all relief and welfare 
expenditures, now scattered in half- 
a-dozen appropriation bills annually, 
into a single departmental itemization. 
Congress then could know at a glance 
precisely what percentage of the an- 
nual budget was going for relief, so- 
cial welfare, and guidance activities. 
Such unified control also would facili- 
tate greatly the elimination of overlap 
between the now scattered social 
agencies. Finally the consolidation 
would clear several. important depart- 
ments of activities and responsibili- 
ties far removed from their major 
functions. 


Economy Secondary 


Although these consolidations are 
offered in the name of efficiency and 
economy, they will not whittle a dol- 
lar from the aggregate spending of 
the welfare bureaus during the next 
four years. Indeed, expenses of such 
agencies as Public Health, Youth Ad- 
ministration, and Indian Bureau will 
be expanded in several directions. 
Federal aids to children and the aged 
also will be increased sharply as addi- 
tional states qualify for the new dol- 
lar-matching grants under the Social 
Security Act. These increases will 
many times wipe out the negligible 
administrative economies realized in 
the consolidation. 

But the move is important from the 
politicau standpoint. It gives Con- 
gress the beginning of an Administra- 
tion program to chew on from the 
very outset of the session. More to 
the point, it makes a place for Ma- 
dame Secretary Perkins, thus paving 
the way to appointment of a Labor 
Secretary equipped to deal more 
readily in the shirt-sleeve language of 
the waterfront. Mr. Roosevelt has 
felt keenly for some time that the 
Labor Department well could be in 
stronger hands. The advancement of 
Secretary Perkins to the Department 
of Public Welfare would solve that 
problem, while yet retaining all the 
political advantage of a woman Cabi- 
net adviser. 

The change would please Secretary 
Perkins. Her interest long has been 
predominately in social welfare rather’ 
than in the mechanics of industrial 
relations. Under her gentle adminis- 
tration the true functions of the La- 
bor Department have suffered griev- 
ously. Her real forte is factory in- 
spection, school lunches, and health 
insurance. —-LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 

















Seven Times 
around the World 


IN ONE SECOND! 


ADIO achieves the speed of light . . . as it flashes messages 
5 pre the airwaves ...in every direction... at 186,000 
miles per second! That’s around the world in one-seventh of 
a second! 

The Radio Corporation of America exemplifies radio’s uni- 
versal service. In its laboratories this amazing speed was 
adapted to every phase of world-wide radio service. Domestic 
and international RCA Communication service provide trans- 
mission between 12 important cities in the United States and 
47 foreign countries . . . and through the Radiomarine Cor- 
poration provides ship to ship and ship to shore communica- 
tion .. . Network programs, through NBC, to 110 stations 
serving millions of Americans with the world’s finest enter- 
tainment. 

The RCA Manufacturing Company makes everything in 
radio from the microphone to the receiving set. It has given the 
world magnificent RCA Victor radios and phonograph-radios 
with Magic Voice, Magic Brain and Magic Eye. It makes 
Victor Records . . . motion picture sound recording equipment 
...sound reproduction apparatus for theatres . . . transmitting 
equipment of all types. 

RCA is radio. Only RCA can give you the complete radio 
service that’s “RCA All the Way”! 


Metropolitan Opera on the Air 


... sponsored by RCA 
... another great service of radio! 


Radio Corporation of America broadcasts 
complete matinee performances of Metro- 
politan Opera Company every Saturday 
direct from stage of Metropolitan Opera 
House over NBC nationwide Blue Network. 


Listen to “The Magic Key of RCA” every Sun- 
day 2 to3 P.M., E.S.T., on NBC Blue Network 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Radio City, New York 
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$$ in Inventions 


HE year-end reviews of develop- 

ments in various lines of industry 

during the past year are now being 
released, and almost every industry 
has an amazing record of progress to 
report. Scarcely a single one fails 
to offer new equipment, new methods 
or new materials which make for 
greater economy and efficiency in 
business, and greater comfort and 
safety in everyday life. 


Libraries, Plants, Hospitals 


The air-conditioning industry con- 
tinues its endeavor to bring the bene- 
fits of air conditioning within the 
reach of more and more people. New 
equipment designed to meet specific 
needs is constantly being developed, 
as well as new uses for present equip- 
ment. 

It has been found that the life of 
books and manuscripts can be length- 
ened by the use of air conditioning 
in libraries, and other places where 
valuable documents are stored. 

Certain automotive manufacturing 
processes require rigid temperature 
control. So in the inspection room 
of some plants, where pistons and 
connecting rods are checked, an un- 
varying temperature is maintained by 
means of air conditioning. 


Small but Powerful 


Among the latest items of busi- 
ness equipment currently being in- 
troduced is.a window-mounted, plug- 
in room cooler for .small-office and 
home use, which can be installed in 
less than 25 minutes. Ease of installa- 
tion does not affect the efficiercy of 
the cooler, for it has a refrigerating 
capacity of half a ton. 

Some of the features to which the 
manufacturer draws particular atten- 
tion are its silent operation (brought 
about by insulation), lack of vibra- 
tion, built-in guard to prevent over- 
heating, powerful oil pump to insure 
adequate lubrication, air filters to in- 
sure clean incoming air, and ventilat- 
ing damper to permit the exhaustion 
of foul air. 


New Synthetics 


Another outstanding development 
of 1936 was the production and use 
of new synthetic materials. The 
American Chemical Society claims 
that “the huge tonnage of synthetic 
products used in this country is daily 
increasing and the variety is widening 
at a rate far greater than can be 
equaled in any other country of the 
world.” 

The glass industry has provided a 
new variety of glass of the “pyrex” 





type sufficiently resistant to be used 
in frying pans and similar utensils on 
top of the stove in direct contact with 
the flame. 


A new material in powder form 
for repairing damaged galvanized 
surfaces is sprinkled on the area to 
be recoated, is heated slightly, melts 
and bonds in place. 


A new resin in which flexibility 
and bonding strength are combined 
with resistance to water, acids, al- 
kalis and friction is suitable for im- 
pregnating fabrics, woven belting, 
brake lining, etc. Flexible abrasive 
cloth and sandpaper can be treated to 
give oil and water resistance. 


News on Fluorescence 


Some new applications of a phe- 
nomenon which was mentioned in 
this column last Spring in connection 
with a “fluorescent” lamp then be- 
ing introduced, have been brought 
to our attention. 


Fluorescence, which is the tech- 
nical term for what happens when 
a substance absorbs invisible ultra- 
violet rays and converts them into 
visible light, is now being used to 
detect hidden trade-marks, so that 
a company can identify its own prod- 
ucts. In this connection, a patent 
has just been granted for use of an 
ordinary - looking but fluorescent 
strand in a rope, paper and textile 
fabric. Hidden laundry marks are 
brought to light by the use of an 
ultra-violet lamp in laundry wrapping 
rooms. It is being used in certain 
zinc and tungsten mines to aid in 
the selection of useful ore, which 
fluoresces distinctively. 


Calcium Chloride and Cars 


One method for melting ice and 
snow on streets and highways which 
is gaining in popularity with state and 
municipal departments is the use of 
calcium chloride. Its continuous use 
during a long Winter eventually in- 
jures the enamel finish of automobile 
fenders and other sheet metal parts. 
To combat this effect, one motor 
manufacturer has announced a new 
rubber paint which is to be spread 
or brushed on the under side of these 
parts, filling the pores of the finish 
and providing a surface which cal- 
cium chloride will not attack. The 
paint also seals the filler strips be- 
tween the fenders and body, where 
the calcium chloride eventually seeps 
in and does its worst damage. 


a 


Readers may feel free to write Forses 
for further information about any of the 
items which appear in this department, or 
for any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 








Olnnouncing the 


NEW 1937 
CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


and Commercial. Cans 





























NEW 
STEELSTREAM STYLING 
Making Chevrolet trucks for 


1937 “the best-looking trucks 
on the road.” 






PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


(with Double-Articulated®Brake 
Shoe Linkage) 


The smoothest, most efficient, 
and most dependable brakes 









ever built. 
NEW IMPROVED 
HIGH-COMPRESSION FULL-FLOATING REAR 
VALVE-IN-HEAD AXLE 
ENGINE (with New One-Piece Housing 


on 114-ton Models) 


Super-strong — super-sturdy — 
built to give many thousands 
of miles of dependable 
service. 


Giving even greater pulling 
power—even greater economy 
—in an unequaled 
combination. 


MORE LOAD SPACE— 
IMPROVED LOAD 
DISTRIBUTION 





Bigger loads per trip — more 
trips per day—higher earnings 
per fruck. 


FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 


For 1937, Chevrolet presents a new 
series of commercial cars and 142-ton 
trucks which are even greater in all 
respects than the famous Chevrolet 
units which won such overwhelming 
buyer preference during the past year. 

Every merchant—every business man—every 
operator of an individual truck or fleet, will 
profit by choosing these new Chevrolets, because 
actual tests have demonstrated that they give 
more power per gallon and lower cost per load. 

Their new and improved High-Compression 
Valve-in-Head Engines assure maximum power 
from every gallon of gasoline—develop the 


















General Motors Install t Plan 


greatest pulling power in the entire low-price 
range—are absolutely unequaled for all-round 
economy of operation and upkeep. 

Then, too, these big, powerful Chevrolet trucks 
have many other advantages of the highest im- 
portance to truck buyers, including Perfected 
Hydraulic Brakes, Increased Load Space and 
Improved Load Distribution, and New Steel- 
stream Styling, which makes them the smartest 

















carriers on the road today. 
See your nearest Chevrolet dealer and choose 
Chevrolet trucks or commercial cars for more 


power per gallon and lower cost per load. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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thly payments to suit your purse. 


"MORE POWER per gallon LOWER COST pon load!" 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have reeently 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than 
at any previous times since Nevember, 1934. 


1. Cincinnati, Ohio 
2. Louisville, Ky. 
3. Toledo, Ohio 


8. Bay City, Mich. 
9. Jamestown, N. Y. 
10. Lynchburg, Va. 


4. Richmond, Va. 
5. Lowell, Mass. 
6. Topeka, Kan. 
7. Durham, N. C. 





HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 


RI = 


Continued improvement Little or no change in 


S LATEST CONDITIONS 


A 
Best : won 


one month or more ratio to last year Second -best 
4444 \) , 
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Recent improvement Trend continues down 
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Martin Francis 


AST Summer, the merchants of 

Waukegan, IIil., decided to kill, 

once and for all, the bugaboo that 
it was best to go out of town to buy. 
To-day, they are patting themselves 
on the back over the results. 

Waukegan’s population is 35,000. 
Chicago is only an hour’s drive to 
the south. Twenty miles north lies 
Kenosha, Wis., where people who 
do not like the Illinois sales tax often 
are tempted to shop. In many in- 
stances, they do not mind going ten 
miles farther north to Racine, and in 
some cases thirty miles north to Mil- 
waukee, 


Facts, Then Action 


The first step of the Waukegan 
merchants in their comeback cam- 
paign was to get the facts about the 
shopping habits of Waukegan house- 
wives and what they thought of Wau- 
kegan stores. Through the mercan- 
tile-affairs division of the Chamber of 
Commerce, 877 questionnaires were 
mailed to housewives in the best 
residential districts of the city. The 
questionnaires did not need to be 
signed, and envelopes guaranteeing 
return postage were enclosed. 

Eleven questions were asked con- 
cerning buying habits of local house- 
wives and their reactions toward 
Waukegan stores and sales presen- 
tations. 

Returns from the questionnaire, 
which averaged 16 per cent., fell into 
three general classes: First, a small 
group which found that everything 
was just right (possibly these replies 
were from merchants’ wives); sec- 


They Plugged Their Merchandising Leaks! 





COMING 
IN 


WHEN YOUR WORKMEN 
HELP YOU ADVERTISE 


Should sales executives call factory 
workers into their planning sessions ? 
A startling idea? But it stems di- 


rectly from one company’s experi- 
ence. 


COMEBACK AT THE CRITICS 


Men who sell to consumers delight 
in criticizing industrial marketers. 
But here’s an industrial sales execu- 
tive who turns the tables by point- 
ing out some of their mistakes. 
















ond, another small group which was 
bitterly critical without being con- 
structively critical; and, third, the 
majority group, from people who 
were apparently sincere in their ef- 
forts to be fair and to give worth- 
while suggestions. 

From these returns, the merchants 
found that Waukegan housewives 
wanted better store service, includ- 
ing more efficient and courteous 
salespeople. They wanted the stores 
to arrange for gift wrapping and gift 
boxes. They wanted merchants to 
give special attention to the mer- 
chandise which they grouped for sale 
at one price ($1, for instance) so that 
some regular 99-cent or 89-cent items 
would not be included accidentally. 


They wanted other things, too. 
Storekeepers should study store 
policy on returns and exchanges; 
some housewives said that it was 
hard to get satisfactory exchange at 
Waukegan stores. Stocks in some 
shops, too, it was discovered, were 
not varied enough to permit wide 
selection. 


It’s Hard to Beat 


Wherever it was possible, Wauke- 
gan merchants put these suggestions 
into effect. They enlarged stocks, 
they improved store service, they 
watched sale prices, they arranged 
for gift-wrapping service, and did 
their best to plug all the other mer- 
chandising leaks through which trade 
was filtering out of town. 

Then the merchants of Waukegan 
began promoting the two Dollar Days 
and the two Lake County Days which 
they held each year so that they 
would draw trade from surrounding 
territory as well as local trade. Be- 
fore each sale day, twenty-eight ex- 
perienced telephone operators were 
hired to telephone 14,000 people in 
nearby areas to advise them that the 
next day was Dollar Day or Lake 
County Day at Waukegan, and that 
many bargains would be offered. 
Advertising was placed in all com- 
munity newspapers. Dollar Day ban- 
ners, bought with donations from 
merchants, lined the streets. Uniform 
signs inside and outside of stores 
helped to give unity to sales days. 

As the profit dollars from their 
buy-at-home drive roll into their cash 
registers, Waukegan merchants now 
realize more than ever that clear 
thinking and progressive merchandis- 
ing action make a combination that 
is hard to beat. 












WHEN YOUR FIRST 
BABY CAME-— 


Did You Have to Borrow to Pay the Bill? 


Most wage earners need extra cash at times to 

meet emergencies — At Household Finance they 

can borrow without embarrassment and at 
reasonable cost 


@ How proud you felt when your first baby 
was born! But with your joy and pride prob- 
ably came money worries—how to pay the 
doctor, the nurse—all those emergency ex- 
penses of parenthood that you couldn’t meet 
out of current income. 


Today many of your employees have the 
same money problems that troubled you when 
you were still on the way up—before you had 
had time to accumulate reserves. Births, deaths, 
accidents, unexpected losses — to meet these 
demands for cash you can now borrow on 
negotiable collateral at your bank. But many 
families—many of your employees—can offer 
only their promise to pay. Someone must 
loan to them on their future earning capacity. 

Household Finance gives these people a 

lace to borrow on a dignified, business-like 

asis. During 1936 it made more than a half 
million loans to small-salaried families in need 
of cash for emergencies. 


Families returned to solvency 
To thousands of families Household Finance 
rendered another important social service. 
Our “Doctor of Family Finances” encouraged 
and promoted Home Money Management— 
showed families how to budget their incomes, 
how to buy better, how to return to solvency 
by stopping money leaks. Aided by this 
cneeul wale of these families succeeded in 
getting out of the financial rut for good. 

We believe that executives interested in the 
welfare of their employees will find samples 
of the publications used in this educational 
work interesting and revealing. We will gladly 
send you copies without obligation. Please 
use this convenient coupon. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
and Subsidiaries — one of the leading family 
finance organizations, with 214 offices in 148 cities 
eo ee ee ee ee 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CorPORATION, Dept. F-1 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


_ Please mail me without obligation booklets and full 
information on Household Finance’s family recon- 
struction program. 

Name 
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According to the signed 
testimony of America’s 
industrial leaders on 
“Waldorf” registers, the ex- 
ecutive mansion of the com- 
mercial capital of this coun- 


try is The Waldorf-Astoria. 


President 
THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


ParkAve « 4%hto50thSts « NewYork 


1, cope: nee rent 
























BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


IVIDENDS have been 
declared by the board of 
directors, as follows: 


Preferred Stock Series A, 87c 
per share 


Common Stock 45c per share 


Both dividends are payable 
January 30, 1937 to stock- 
holders of record at close of 
business January 15, 1937. 


E. A. Batey 


Treasurer 





























Skilled 
Accountant 


Experienced Chartered Accountant, 
now employed, desires position with 
a corporation or other business 
organization. Excellent British and 
American endorsements. Reply 
BCF, Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Can the Skilled -Labor Shortage 
Be Relieved ? 


(Continued from page 15) 


which most training courses are 
divided into time periods, indicates 
that a similar breakdown of what to 
teach might cut corners for manufac- 
turers who have training programs. 
The possibility that labor may no 
longer consent to the muscular effort 
formerly required of it is bothering 
many executives. Companies in the 
building and construction fields do 
not know how much skilled labor may 
be available from the WPA, nor 
whether their shovel-leaning habitua- 
tion is only a political campaign joke. 
Like many others, this field also faces 
the need for new skills to handle the 
new and improved products which 
“depression inventiveness” has made 
available. Therefore, construction 
companies are attacking their skilled- 
labor shortage as individuals while 
they plan a co-operative solution. 
Refrigeration and air conditioning 
have already started a co-operative 
program in the form of a school to 
train service men for manufacturers, 
distributors and dealers. If they had 
not, the cost of servicing equipment 
in use and the losses on the recon- 
ditioning of salable trade-ins might 
have forced retail prices up above the 
salability points. The American Gas 
Association has sponsored a co-opera- 
tive program for educating appliance- 
installation men, with such great em- 
phasis on teaching the technique of 
public relations as to promise a new 
nationwide standard of courtesy. 


They Saw It Coming 


The skilled-labor problem did not 
sneak up on industry like a thief in 
the night. For some time, industry 
has seen that the problem was tak- 
ing form. All through the worst of 
the depression, Warner & Swasey 
Co. advertised that turret lathes sold 
from stock would be replaced imme- 
diately in order to keep its skilled 
labor busy. Most NRA codes had 
apprenticeship provisions. One of the 
most valid protests against the un- 
divided-profits tax is that, in another 
depression, it would discourage the 
thousands of stratagems which re- 
sponsible manufacturers have used to 
keep skilled labor employed. 

But solution of the problem has 
been prevented by the rapid advance 
of modernization in all fields, and by 
competition from other fields for the 
services of the best youths and men. 
With both methods and products 
changing rapidly, industry has not 
known just what training the reserves 
of men would need, and so has not 
dared train them. And with home- 


installation work and other “sales- 
manship” jobs rapidly draining their 
supply of mechanics, production de- 
partments have not been sure of their 
ability to hold the men they train. 

Realizing that the  skilled-labor 
shortage can be overcome only by 
meeting these conditions, industry is 
now making a strong, concerted ef- 
fort to turn as much of the training 
problem as possible over to the public 
schools. It hopes that the public 
schools, by careful selection and train- 
ing, will develop youths who will stick 
to their jobs. Its wish is that the high 
schools undertake the earliest possible 
determination of aptitudes; then 
guide the right youths toward the 
industrial fields ; and finally widen the 
curricula or improve the standards 
through which high-school diplomas 
are gained, so that the “prepared-for- 
vocation” youth will have the same 
commencement-platform standing as 
his “prepared-for-college” brother. 
And the school authorities of all the 
industrial states are willing and 
eager—and doing their best—to meet 
industry more than half way in this 
program. 

Too Many Fingers in the Pie 


But training in the public schools, 
or in any institution directly respon- 
sive to political pressure, creates a 
real problem for industry: Too many 
organized groups of people may have 
fingers in the pie; and rigidity in- 
stead of flexibility in meeting new 
conditions may be the result. 

Thus, the idea in back of one im- 
portant public-school co-operative 
movement is. that the schools should 
refuse to train youths for definite in- 
dustries unless definite companies 
sign contracts to employ them and 
give them further training; and the 
labor union in the industry is to 
be a third signer of the agreement if 
the school authorities should decide 
that the industry is unionized. 

In such a set-up, the school au- 
thorities might find themselves called 
upon to decide; (1) That a shop is or 
is not unionized; (2) which of sev- 
eral unions controls either the shop 
or the craft in question; (3) that the 
same union will still be in control 
four years hence; (4) that the def- 
inite schedule of training contracted 
for will still be what is needed four 
years hence; and (5) that the student 
in question must take four years of 
training whether or not he is capable 
of learning faster than his fellows, or 
already has taken part of the training 
he needs. 

Other difficulties may appear with 
the entrance of a union into the train- 
ing picture: Union demands for 4 
four-year course, regardless of indi- 
vidual apprentices’ abilities and apti- 
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tudes; union specification of the ma- 
chine used in training; and so on. 

These contractual obligations and 
decisions and specifications which 
cover future years are likely to tie 
everyone up. Consequently, industry, 
in turning to the public schools for 
skilled-labor training, may find rigidi- 
ty instead of flexibility of vocational 
selection and training. : 

In the New York School of Print- 
ing (which is often cited as present- 
ing the ideal example of a joint con- 
tract signed by employer, union and 
apprentice), the system has broken 
down to the point where only forty 
apprentices are in training in the 
school’s most important division. And 
this has taken place in a school which 
has $250,000 worth of equipment 
continually kept up to date by re- 
placement ; which is located in one of 
the most important printing centers 
of the world; and which serves an 
industry in acute need of skilled labor. 


Beware of Rigidity! 


The school’s equipment is not idle ; 
it is being used for the retraining of 
journeymen (finished printers) on 
the smaller, higher-speed presses 
which are sweeping over the printing 
industry. But the apprentices who 
enter this school must come mostly 
from the printer’s helpers’ unions, 
and they may therefore be youths, or 
men fifty-five years old or more; and 
no shortening of the term is allowed, 
whatever previous knowledge or spe- 
cial aptitude the apprentice may have. 

The school is admittedly well 
operated. Nevertheless, its appren- 
ticeship system has broken down. 
And it has broken down because it 
is too rigid. The school’s present pre- 
dicament suggests that no industry 
can depend on a set-up of this type 
to solve its skilled-labor shortage. 

The most hopeful factor in the 
skilled-labor problem is the number 
of minds that are co-operating in an 
effort to solve it. Government 
agencies, factory executives, school 
authorities, and the workmen who 
seek to educate themselves, are get- 
ting together to make joint attacks 
on it. The final solution probably will 
be a program of definite training in 
line with definite aptitudes, supple- 
mented by the widest flexibility in re- 
training for new skills as the new 
products and methods of industry de- 
mand them. 


Neutrality laws! War clouds in 
Europe! Pan-American Conference! 
... Must the U. S. look to South 
America for future export markets? 
What goods can U. S. producers sell 
there? What pitfalls must they avoid? 
Watch for the answers in Forses. 








Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


LONDON PARIS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, December 31, 1936 




















RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers. .... . $ 660,220,262.99 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit ..... . 13,202,854.00 
U. S. Government Obligations ...... 590,105,249.40 
I gg kk et ew 54,432,761.77 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ... . 7,800,000.00 
i Ere aaa eee 23,859,645.56 
Loans and Bills Purchased ....... . 669,293,384.06 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. . 2,258,543.13 
Credits Granted on Acceptances ..... 39,514,874.97 
RR 13,277,131.39 
nn kg kk ew 477,774.59 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. gists 2,322,209.70 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 10,214,178.61 
$2,086,978,870.17 
LIABILITIES Seated een 

i ig ia A a ins $ 90,000,000.00 

OE S\ EE ae 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits. ..... 9,356,562.00 
$ 269,356,562.00 
Dividend Payable January 2,1937 ..... 2,700,000.00 

Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc.. .....:.... 27,583,280.45 

Acceptances ....... $47,501,324.36 

Less: Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment . . 7,986,449.39 
39,514,874.97 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
iss F. hcken SEO 6% ck 3,014,142.00 

Se ee $1,709,643,127.39 

Outstanding Checks .. . 35,166,883.36 
1,744,810,010.75 
$2,086,978,870.17 


Securities carried at $11,416,048.30 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


WILLIAM C. POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- EUGENE G. GRACE 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company w, A. HARRIMAN 
W. PALEN CONWAY President 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President JOHN A. HARTFORD 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


President, 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 
President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutual 
Gardiner & Reed Life Insurance Company of New York 


HENRY W. de FOREST CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE President, Campbell Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Soup Company FREDERICK P. KEPPEL President, 

President, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, Berwind- WILLIAM C.POTTER Chairman of the Board 
ciaaidi alae White Coal ee GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
pa : resident, EUGENE W. STETSON Vice-President 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
PHILIP G.GOSSLER Chairman of the Board, L. EDMUND ZACHER President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation The Travelers Insurance Company 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of 
stock price trends; a specific 
technical review of from 30 to 
40 stocks and other important 
and valuable market comment 
and opinion. Prepared by H. 
M. Gartley and his associates, 
outstanding authorities on the 
technical interpretation of stock 
price movements. f 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 
76 William Street, New York : 
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Why Wait Any Longer? 


There are opportunities for profits in 
sound stocks. ; 

But profits are made in proportion 
to your knowledge of wHatT to buy, 
WHEN and at WHAT prices—and WHEN 
to sell. 

Send for Mr. Wetsel’s current pre- 
dictions, his list of stocks selected for 
profit possibilities and interesting book- 
let—free. 


A. W. WETSEL 


ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
Chrysler Building (F602d) New York 














INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 | 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(HisHoum @ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 























| 
| INVESTORS” | 
INQUIRIES 


R EADERS of “Forbes” may 
consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments . . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 
Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave.. New York 

















How Many of 
Your Executives 


Read Forbes? 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


LTHOUGH the advice in the 
Jan. 1 “Outlook” to reinstate at 
least short-swing commitments 

in certain favored groups was none 
too confidently given, the market it- 
self in one day’s session not long after 
that was written removed all doubt 
of its rallying trend. Its action sup- 
plied the answer to the speculative 
question as to whether or not the sup- 
ply of stocks which had been pressing 
prices down since mid-November had 
finally been worked off in year-end 
tax selling. 

The significant day was Dec. 30. 
On that day the market had the larg- 
est upswing, as measured by the 
Times average, since the day or two 
following last Election Day. The 
significance did not lie so much in the 
extent of the rise, however, as in the 
fact that the gain was recorded on 
a volume of only a little more than 
2,300,000 shares, against 3,300,000 
in the post-election bulge. 

There are two ways to look at vol- 
ume: One which gauges the impor- 
tance of a movement by the volume 
it kicks up; another which gauges the 
volume of trading required to lift the 
averages a certain distance. One is 
an indicator of the willingness of the 
market following to go along with a 
movement; the other may be an im- 
portant indicator of the supply of 
stocks overhanging the market. On 


the latter score the abrupt upswing 
on Dec. 30 pointed to a relative scarc- 
ity of offerings around levels then 
current, and the subsequent market 
action has proved that indication to 
be correct. 

The logical conclusion is, therefore, 
that the long decline since mid-No- 
ember, which took in round figures 
11 points off both the Times and the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages, was 
sufficient to discount both the ap- 
proaching labor troubles in the motor 
industry and the convening of Con- 
gress, as well as the European unset- 
tlement—barring, of course, actual 
outbreak of hostilities between major 
powers. 

It is encouraging to note, also, that 
both the railroad and utility groups 
have participated in the turning move- 
ment. The utilities have had the aid 
of the report of the Buchanan Com- 
mittee, critical of the New Deal 
power program and broadly sugges- 
tive of the healthful growth of a body 
of minority opinion within the party 
in power. 

At this writing (Jan. 8), it would 
seem that the market has a good pros- 
pect of at least getting back to the 
highs of last November, which were 
around 186 Dow-Jones and 144 
Times. Because it is made up of 
equal proportions of rails and indus- 
trials, the Times average, given the 
expected better action of the rails, 
may be able to get into new high 
ground in advance of the all-indus- 
trial average. 

We still favor the groups men- 
tioned in the Jan. 1 “Outlook”— 
steels, rails, railway equipments, pub- 
lic utilities and oils. Money continues 
in plethoric supply and stocks are 
getting scarcer; therefore, look for 
sharper and swifter upswings this 
year than last. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


Joseph D. Goodman 


OR the past two months this col- 

umn has persistently advised tak- 

ing profits on stocks which have 
had large rises, or the use of stop-loss 
orders to insure against being caught 
in a declining movement. It has been 
apparent for some time that the mar- 
ket was losing its momentum on the 
upside, and with higher labor costs 
in sight, it was time for the market 
either to react or hesitate. 

The item of labor costs is likely to 
be a very important factor relative to 
corporate earnings from now on. 
The percentage of wages to value of 
products is less in the following in- 
dustries : 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

Petroleum 

Foods 

Fertilizers 
Largest in the following : 

Machine tools 

Office equipment 

Agricultural implement 

Shipbuilding 

Aircraft 
An intermediate position is occupied 


Chemicals 

Paper 

Copper mining 

Automobiles and tires 

Iron and steel 

Electrical equipment 

Textiles 

Shoes 

It is reported that the percentage 
of wages to value of products is 3.6 
per cent. for sugars, 5.7 per cent. for 
tobaccos, 6.5 per cent. for petroleum, 
against a range of 30 to 39 per cent. 
in the highest group. 

The sugars and oils are in an espe- 
cially favorable position, along with 
the movies and the coppers, although 
the coppers might’ experience a rest- 
ing period before resuming their ad- 
vance. Higher labor costs will espe- 
cially hurt the motors, and the steels 
to some extent; but in view of the 
very large demand for steel which is 
likely to be sustained for a few years, 
it is probable that increased prices for 
steel products will offset higher 
wages. 

Sugar is now selling at the highest 
price since 1928, but even so, is sell- 
ing only at a normal figure. Consid- 
ering the sugar quotas established by 








A LOW-PRICED STOCK 
EVERY INVESTOR SHOULD BUY 


If you are looking for larger profits, or 
for a way to recover losses, fill out the 
coupon below. It will bring you valuable 
information without cost or obligation. 


We have thoroughly analyzed more than one thousand stocks in order to locate 
an issue possessing greater-than-normal profit possibilities. 


We have discovered a stock which we believe to be one of the most attractive 
speculations listed on the New York Stock Exchange. In fact, this issue promises 
to be one of the leaders in the next upswing. In our opinion, it is selling much 
below its prospective value. 


WHY WE BELIEVE THIS STOCK 
SHOULD BE BOUGHT NOW 


1, The security in question is within the reach of all in- 
vestors, selling as it does for around $12 a share. But 
it is not a “cat or dog.” The company is a well-situated 
unit in a long-established industry. 


2, The company is in an excellent position to profit from 
improving business conditions. While the business of 
this company is expected to expand extensively, earnings 
should increase at a much better rate. 


3. Both the near-term and the long-term prospects for 
this stock are preponderantly favorable. The action of 
the stock leads us to believe that a good rise is in 
prospect. 


This is one of the most promising issues that we have been able to uncover in 
a long time. Those who buy this stock should reap good profits. 


However, events in the Stock Market move swiftly. Short delays often prove 
costly. We believe that this issue will not long be available at its present price. 


The name of this stock will be sent to you absolutely free. We shall also send 
you an interesting little book, “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” There will be 
absolutely no charge and no obligation. Just address: INVESTORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, INC., DIV. 313, CHIMES BLDG., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SIMPLY FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW 


Div. 313, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Send me the name of the bargain stock which should be bought now. 
Also a copy of “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 
obligate me in any way. 


This does not 


| INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC., ie 
a. 

| 

| 
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Statement of Condition December 31, 1936 


Assets 


Cash, Due from Banks and Bankers . 
Exchanges for Clearing House . 

U. S. Government Securities . 
Demand Loans. . . 

Time Loans and Bills Discounted . 
State and Municipal Bonds . 





Stocks of Federal Reserve Bank and Bank for 


International Settlements . 
Orher Securities and Investments . 
Mortgages Owned . 

Banking Premises . 


Real Estate Formerly Occupied a as Banking Premises . 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . 

Liability of Others on Acceptances, etc., 
Sold with Our Endorsement . 


Liabilities 
Capital . . . . . . « « « $ 25,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund 


Undivided Prokes . 


$225,816,844.48 
59,575,789.07 
448,876,817.60 
76,987 ,807.26 
175,958,645.81 
31,084,970.87 


2,280,000.00 
16,710,948.99 
2,307,390.52 
19,822,258.48 
1,343,562.79 
3,607,820.87 
8,361,325.12 


6,438,611.05 





sr 079,172,792.91 








50,000,000.00 
23,937,771.18 





Contingency Fund . 
Deposits . . _— 
Outstanding and Certified Checks . 


910,920,321.14 
42,700,840.17 





Dividend payable January 2, 1937 . 
Unearned Interest . : 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and 
Accrued Interest Payable 
Outstanding Acceptances 
Less Amount in Portfolio . 


13,254,899.73 
3,981,646.85 





Acceptances, etc., Sold with Our Endorsement . 


Assets carried at $2,950,347.20 have been deposited to qualify for the exercise of 
fiduciary powers and for other purposes. 


$ 98,937,771.18 
8,200,000.00 


953,621,161.31 
1,250,000.00 
163,989.52 
1,288,006.97 


9,273,252.88 
6,438,611.05 





$1,079,172,792.91 














DIRECTORS 


SEWARD PROSSER, Chairman, Managing Committee 
HEnryY J. COCHRAN, Vice Chairman of the Board 


STEPHEN BIRCH Joun I. Downey 


JOHN J. RASKOB 


A. A. TILNEY, Chairman of the Board 
S. SLOAN COLT, President 
CHARLES D, HILLes 
CorNELIus N. BLIss S. PARKER GILBERT Frep I. Kent 
WituiaM L.De Bost JamesG.Harsorp Gates W.McGarrRAH HERBERT L. Pratr 


CHARLES L. TIFFANY B. A. TOMPKINS 


PauL Moore 
Daniel E. PoMERoy 








BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET « NEW YORK 


$7th STREET at MADISON AVENUE 
LONDON OFFICE: 26 OLD BROAD STREET 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44th STREET . 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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law and the inflationary times, the 
price is more likely to advance far- 
ther than to decline much. 

Sugar stocks particularly favored 
are American Crystal Sugar, Central 
Aguirre Sugar, Great Western Sugar, 
South Porto Rico Sugar. In every 
case, the financial condition is excel- 
lent, earnings of more than $4 a share 
are likely for 1937, and on the basis 
of dividends paid last year, a yield of 
around 7 per cent. is obtainable. 


These stocks have moved in a narrow _ 


range for a long time, and hence 
should not decline greatly i in the event 
of a break in the general market. 
They all have possibilities of selling 
from 10 to 20 points above present 
prices this year. 

As a class, oil stocks have done 
little since last Winter. In the mean- 
time, consumption has exceeded all 
records, and the statistical position of 
the industry is satisfactory. No im- 
portant decline in the market price 
of oil stocks appears warranted, and 
the following are recommended on a 
scale down: Atlantic Refining, Con- 
solidated Oil, Pure Oil, Pacific West- 
ern Oil, Mission Corporation, So- 
cony, Standard Oil of New Jersey. 


Stocks That Look Good 


Pacific Western has large holdings 
of Mission Corporation and Tide- 
water Associated, worth at present 
prices about $14 a share, so that with 
PWO selling at 21, merely $7 a share 
(or $7,000,000 for its 1,000,000 
shares) is the market value of its ex- 
tensive oil-producing properties, the 
entire output of which is purchased 
by Richfield Oil Corp. 

Mission Corporation is selling for 
$28, whereas its holdings of Tide- 
water Associated Oil and Skelly Oil 
(Mission controls Skelly) amount to 
$35 per share. 

Socony’s 1936 earnings are esti- 
mated to be $1.25 a share. The stock 
does not appear overvalued at its 
present price of $16. 

In the movie field, Loew’s is un- 
doubtedly the best. Current earnings 
are reported at the rate of more than 
$8 a share. The yield is good. 

General Theatre Equipment ap- 
pears to rank next to Loew’s. The 
company was thoroughly reorganized. 
Its working capital plus its holdings 
of Twentieth-Century Fox amount to 
close to the present market price of 
the stock, $30. 

Should the copper stocks experi- 
ence a reasonable reaction, or start 
upward into new highs, renewed pur- 
chases are recommended of Anacon- 
da, Kennecott, Cerro de Pasco, Calu- 
met & Hecla, Magma, and Miami. 

When the labor situation is ad- 
justed, the best opportunities in the 
steels appear to lie in Republic and 
in Wheeling. 
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Welcome, Salesmen! 


Salesmen who walk into the Gor- 
ton-Pew Fisheries office in Gloucester, 
Mass., for the first time always get a 
pleasurable shock from this notice 
hanging beside the information desk: 


To SALESMEN 
If there is anything we can do to 
make your path easier or your way 
brighter, please tell us and we will 
gladly do it. 


Gorton-Pew does not know how 
much fish the sign has been an indirect 
factor in selling. But the company 
does know that the goodwill gesture 
pays. “It has attracted numerous and 
always favorable comments,” reports 
Sales Manager Thomas J. Grace. 


For Your Information 


MONG the new booklets and 
catalogues : 


THe Oxycen Lance. Sir Galahad’s 
lance was a wooden shaft; industry’s lance 
is a pipe through which flows oxygen. 
How it is used, what it will do. Linde 
Air Products Co. New York, N. Y. 


Tue Business or Burtpinc MEN. Life 
history and methods of an educational in- 
stitution which has enrolled 4,000,000 stu- 
dents; with special mention of employee 
training. International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa. : 


Basic STANDARDS OF APPRAISAL PRAC- 
TICE AND PRoceDURE. Increasing regula- 
tion of industry brings the need for sounder, 
more standardized appraisal practices. Here 
are definitions and rules developed from a 
three-year study. Association of Appraisal 
Executives, Washington, D. C. 


Twin Row INSTALLATIONS. Biography 
of twin-row, air-cooled aircraft engine de- 
velopment since the first test flight in 1931. 
United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, 
Conn. 


VACATION IN THE SKIES. Traveling the 
airway south to the sun or north to the 
snow for Winter vacations; and airway 
all-expense tours. Eastern Air Lines, 
New York, N. Y. 


FourTgEN GuIDES TO FINANCIAL Sta- 
BILITY. Fourteen average ratios in such 
important matters as current assets to cur- 
rent debt, net sales to inventory. Compiled 
from records of 40,000 companies, divided 
into 60 kinds of business. Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Tue Sprit oF THE PIONEER CARRIES 
On. Illustrated list of products and his- 
tory of a company which is 90 years young 
in 1937. Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Towarps Betrer Livinc ror AMERICA. 
America’s need for better housing; what 
one company is doing to help solve the 
Problem; and description of the type of 
home which has been developed as a result. 
Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

















THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
December 31, 1936 


RESOURCES 

Caso AND DuE From Banxs ... . . .$ 669,417,960.32 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND 

FULLY GUARANTEED. . 1. 2. . 3% «2 780,030,063.96 
SraTE AND MunicipaAL SEcuRITIES . . . . 74,958,735.88 
OrHerR Bonps AND SECURITIES. . ... . 181,721,324.76 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 772,031,008.07 
Ue Ti a a cr 37,434,504.12 
Orpen Rear Estate . . . . .. 1... 4,041 382.27 
MMe alg lee em 10,681,010.10 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY . . . . 15,193,896.78 
ee ee 16,672,185.09 





$2,562,182,071.35 








LIABILITIES 


CapiraL Funps: 


Common Stock . . . . $100,270,000.00 
SurpLtus .. . . . .  100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Profits. . . 26,464,246.95 
$ 227,004,246.95 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . . . s 14,825,371.74 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . . 1,418,836.88 
ee eae a em 
AcCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING. . . ...., 17,360,230.24 
LiaBiLiry As EnporSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND 
Ct oe sk SS 8S 8,174,215.76 
CIs wt ce tt wt te 7,190,077.70 





$2,562,182,071.35 





United States Government and other securities carried at 
$158,328,914.57 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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To Peddie Your Prunes 
—Mind Your Customer's Business! 


(Continued from page 13) 


respondence that would swamp most 
men. At times he keeps both a 
stenographer and a dictating machine 
going every minute. 

Francis is strictly the family-man 
type, living in Bronxville, N. Y., with 
his wife and three children. For his 
hobbies, he rides horseback and plays 
occasional golf. In the latter capacity, 
he is a tough match player because 
—in his calm way—he never presses. 
He takes an active part in the com- 
munity life of his town, being a 
trustee and member of the Board of 
Governors of the Village of Bronx- 
ville. In 1934-35, he also acted as 
director of the local Community 
Chest. Last year, he was chairman 
of the Industry Committee in the 
United Hospitals’ drive for funds in 
New York City. 


They Can't Be Kicked Around 


In the best sense of the word, 
Francis is social-minded. This is due, 
again, to his feeling for people. The 
word “public” is frequently abused 
and seldom understood. Francis takes 
the stand that the public is made up 
of people, and that he knows and likes 
a great many of them. 

From that attitude springs a very 
genuine and vital sense of obligation. 
When he thinks of the unemployment 
problem, he thinks in terms of friends 
he wants to help. When he talks 
about duty to the public, he has in 
mind the relation between one good 
friend and another. 

He is a vigorous fighter for his 
employees’ rights and a_ vigilant 
watchman of their welfare. To him, 
the morale of an organization is very 
important. But, further than that, he 
knows that the general public cannot 
be well off if his employees— a sub- 
stantial portion of that public—are 
being kicked around. 

General Foods’ sales organization 
is a free-wheeling one, with an en- 
viable balance between planners and 
doers. First of all, there is, in New 
York, a merchandising manager. He’s 
an expert on certain brands of mer- 
chandise who works closely with the 
vice-president in charge of advertis- 
ing, is expected to know trends, 
packaging, styling, merchandising, 
and so forth. 

In collaboration with other mem- 
bers of the organization and with the 
help of advertising agencies, he de- 
cides how much emphasis to place 
upon any given brand. Each mer- 
chandising manager develops a plan 
at the beginning of each year or sea- 
son. When this is finally approved, 
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it goes to the department in charge of 
the field force and hence to the 28 
district offices. Each district sales 
manager is directly responsible to 
New York and sends in play-by-play 
reports of his activity. 

General Foods’ salesmen are not 
forever in each other’s pockets. Prac- 
tically every man in the field sells the 
entire company line. He covers a 
small territory very intensively and 
very thoroughly, thus saving the cus- 
tomer’s time as well as his own. 

For so large an organization, the 
company’s sales set-up is amazingly 
simple. Primarily, only one mathe- 
matical procedure is used. That is 
budgeting. 

In Francis’ opinion, a budget is a 
map. “If you ignore a map,” says 
he, “you stray. Ignore a budget and 
while you may sell more cases of cer- 
tain products than ever before, you 
may also find the ledgers written in 
red ink instead of black.” 

On each product, General Foods 
figures a budget this way: First, the 
probable case volume of the product 
is fixed—fixed by estimating the 
traffic each district will bear in the 
light of merchandising and advertis- 
ing plans ; second, the cost of raw ma- 


“Down With Hand-Me-Downs!” 


Cry These Companies 
(Continued from page 19) 


the laundering service which linen- 
supply companies offer. 

These are the same companies that 
supply towels to offices and barber 
shops, white aprons and coveralls to 
storekeepers, and uniforms and bed- 
room linen to hospitals. The linen- 
supply companies expect to profit 
from their new-business drive by 
furnishing uniforms on a “service 
basis”—supplying, laundering and 
delivering uniforms for a charge 
which is based on the number. of 
garments and the frequency with 
which they are cleaned. Advantages 
which linen-supply companies claim 
for their service are elimination of 
the client’s capital investment in uni- 
forms (because the linen-supply com- 
pany retains ownership) ; better-fit- 
ting uniforms (because the right 
sizes can always be found in the 
linen-supply company’s large inven- 
tory, where they might not be found 
in a single employer’s limited stock) ; 
and removal of laundry and clerical 
burdens from the client’s shoulders. 
Linen-supply companies also claim 
low cost; one of them says that for 
around $300 a week it can uniform 
1,000 employees in a single plant. 

Standard uniform colors are white, 





terials, processing and packing is 
forecast and added; third, the cost of 
selling is included, with advertising, 
transportation and storage charges, 
salaries, expenses, and administra- 
tive costs all taken into account; 
fourth, profit—that highly essential 
item—is figured in. Something may 
have to be pared, here or there, of 
course. But in the end there will be 
a minimum performance chart. 

Naturally, the sales force is not 
supposed to tread water once the 
minimum performance is reached. All 
additional sales are so much lagni- 
appe. But by means of these charts, 
every district manager can watch the 
progress of each product in his ter- 
ritory and can shift the emphasis at 
will, so that there will be no lop-sided 
results. He knows precisely what he 
is expected to do in every instance. 

By these methods, General Foods 
Corporation goes along, selling more 
and more of its products every year, 
building one of the biggest food busi- 
nesses in the world. Each man in 
the organization has a clear-cut job 
and is expected to “salesmanage”’ it. 
But it’s doubtful if any one of them 
salesmanages his job any better than 
Clarence Francis. 


brown, green, blue and grey; various 
styles also are carried in stock. If the 
client signs a contract to use them 
for a specified period, some linen- 
supply companies will design and 
make special uniforms as well. 

The ambitious plan of the linen- 
supply industry is “To put uniforms 
on workers in every industry which 
even remotely contacts the public”— 
which means everyone from railroad 
brakemen to department-store clerks, 
from printers to stenographers. 

But this ambition is deeply painful 
to manufacturers of women’s dresses. 
If workers (particularly women 
workers) wear uniforms, they rea- 
son, then they will become less in- 
terested in the style and individuality 
of dress which is the life-blood of 
the garment industry. And if these 
uniforms are made of cotton fabrics 
(as the linen-supply industry pro- 
poses) then cotton fabrics will be 
cheapened and will lose their style 
appeal in the eyes of consumers. Con- 
sequently, garment makers bitterly 
assert that the promotion drive for 
uniforms has “all the soundness that 
a drive by the cosmetic trades to in- 
duce women to wear masks will 
have.” 

But there are two sides to this 
argument. And, whether dress manu- 
facturers like it or not, linen-supply 
companies are going ahead with their 
campaign. 









How to Meet With Greater 
Market Success in ’39 than’29 


Profits in the stock market come little differently from 
profits in any other calling or line of endeavor. They are 
based upon knowledge, upon study, upon a measure of 
interest and application, not on hit-or-miss methods or 
temporarily lucky formulas. 






































You wouldn’t think of taking a new job, of going into a 
new business and risking your time and capital without 
some preliminary training or study. Why attempt to draw 
“easy profits” from the stock market without a proper 
foundation of knowledge and a scientific program. 





There are definite rules for market profit. There are ways 
of judging individual stocks and important turns in the 
major and minor movements of prices. To know and under- 
stand these rules—to prepare for consistent market success, 
read 


Tape Reading and Market Tactics 


By Humphrey B. Neill 


Mr. Neill is a market authority of many years’ standing. 
He knows the pitfalls and he knows ways of avoiding them 
—of making your profits surer, safer and more lasting. 


Here are a few of the questions you MUST be able to answer if you want to trade successfully: 


What is behind the ticker tape? Have you a Market Philosophy? 
Speculation or Technique? Long or Short Pull? 

Can you Interpret the Tape? What is Market Poise? 

What does Volume teach? How Important is the Time Element? 
When is the turning point? What is your opinion worth? 

How to tell a top? Greed or Reason? 

How good are tips? Have you too much Nerve? 

Should you think in Dollars or Points? Are charts of Value? 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” is mot a substitute for common sense—not a panacea 
for the gambler. But it is an invaluable textbook for the trader who wants to know how money 
is made in the market by knowing the science of moneymaking. 


The book contains 232 pages of practical market wisdom and a score of useful working 
charts. On page 175 you’ll find “10 Ways to Lose Money in Wall Street.” Avoid these 10 
human pitfalls and you’ll be in a position to make 100 times the cost of this book. 


For a very limited time only, you can have this amazing book for $3.00 if you send cash 
with order! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I want to make money in the stock market. Send me Humphrey B. Neill’s “Tape Reading and Market Tactics” at 
the Special Cash Price of $3.00. My remittance is enclosed. ($3.75 if you want to be billed. No charge orders filled 
unless the information requested below is given.) [On New York City orders add 2% sales tax for the relief of the 
unemployed. | 


SRS FATA FFD OSS CD? FES COO LE OCHLELERESHOREDHE ES CE SUES OHECECAAESUOESCCESES CM EDR YC AH CE TH SEO eCHO DOC OO TORO OER ORES 
SESS NES SA OSHS SLES RESO SSL ODO ECECSP CHEDRECEE SEE SECPCEPE LEELA ELOCECODHETOESEOC EC ECE ECS OHE CCH OTEK O66 COCOE 
PEt FPF £9. Fo Oe CE Sel o's HS me SPE UO HS CRS SENSO HT SCHICED 2 FESS CREAMS MEDS CEBSCCH TOC DHA OO EHO OEEEOES CHOSE SE COC OO OOESS 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 84 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 16, 1936, for 
the game ending December 31, 1936, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be 
paid upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on January 
15, 1937, to shareholders of record atthe 
close of business on December 31, 1936. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foors, Secretary-Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 




















Please mention Forses MaAGa- 
ZINE when writing to adver- 


tisers. 











Oils Return 
To Profitable 
Operations 


Edward L, Barnes 


tative oil stocks is up 180 per cent. 

from the 1935 lows. Spectacular 
as the market performance of oils has 
been in recent months (their first real 
boom in many years), this group 
should have a further rise. 

Percentagewise, the gains will not 
be as outstanding as when the shares 


Te average price of six represen- 


telligent, co-operative control over 
output of crude can be broadened and 
perpetuated. The signs are hopeful. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey is the 
leading unit in the domestic oil in- 
dustry, and its foreign operations are 
among the largest of any world or- 
ganization. The acquisition of foreign 
properties of Pan-American Petro- 
leum & Transport and Union Atlan- 
tic Company, the consolidation of Far 
Eastern interests with those of So- 
cony-Vacuum, and the joint acquisi- 
tion, with the latter, of Gulf Oil’s 
interest in the Iraq petroleum fields, 
have greatly strengthened the posi- 
tion abroad. 

The company is a leading factor 
in all divisions of the industry, and 
through subsidiaries possesses the 
largest domestic crude-oil reserves of 
any unit, while refining and market- 
ing facilities, both in this country and 
abroad, are among the most exten- 
sive. 

Ohio Oil is primarily concerned 
with the production and transporta- 
tion of crude. As a consequence, the 








OIL COMPANIES WHICH ARE INCREASING EARNINGS 


Per Cent. 

Est. on Price 
Recent 1936 Earned 1935 
Price Earnings 1936 Low 
Texas Corp. ... 53 $400 75% 16% 
eee 46 4.00 8.9 6% 
Mid-Continent . 30 280 9.6 9Y% 
le 51 3.90 78 13% 
le 2S en 68 4.00 5.9 35% 
Gite OR ...55 18 0.75 44 9% 


apitalization—_—_—_—___ 


Funded Preferred Common 
Debt Shares Shares 
$60,000,000 None 9,338,876 
12,000,000 66,300 1,008,549 
None None 1,855,912 
14,250,000 None 4,449 467 
167,700,000 None 26,200,825 
None 548,077 6,563,377 








were available at panic prices. Bar- 
gains are no longer offered, but, con- 
trasted with other groups, oils still 
are among the more _ reasonably- 
priced issues. 

Aggregate 1936 profits of the lead- 
ing oil concerns, it is estimated, were 
the largest since 1929. Dividend pay- 
ments have shot upward. Fundamen- 
tal statistical improvement of the in- 
dustry, its price structure and the ex- 
ercise of organized control over pro- 
duction testify to the soundness of 
the rise in the shares. The buying of 
oils is no mere speculative craze with- 
out rime or reason. 

So far as consumption of gasoline 
is concerned, there has been no de- 
pression. Although industrial activ- 
ity in 1936 did not average up to nor- 
mal standards, gasoline consumption, 
nevertheless, attained a brand-new 
high record. The present year un- 
questionably will see rising motor-fuel 
consumption. 

Wasteful over-production, the bug- 
aboo of the industry, has been curbed 
sufficiently to bring order out of 
chaos. The speculation in oil stocks 
is not whether future demand will 
continue to expand, but whether in- 


narrowing spread between crude and 
refined prices evident for many years 
has injured the company less than 
enterprises more heavily interested in 
the refining and marketing divisions. 
However, proration has prevented the 
realization of a larger earning pow- 
er on the large capitalization. 

Refineries are owned in Oklahoma, 
Texas and Illinois, and products are 
marketed in the Southwest and sev- 
eral middle-western states. Among 
the most valuable crude-oil properties 
is a large acreage in the prolific 
Yates Pool in West Texas. Crude- 
oil reserves are estimated at more 
than 600,000,000 barrels. 

Sales in 1935 approximated 28,- 
468,000 barrels, of which less than 
10,000,000 were purchased. Because 
of a strong crude-oil position, the 
company has merger possibilities. 

Texas Corporation is one of the 
largest complete oil units. Refiner- 
ies are advantageously situated to 
supply a nationwide marketing sys- 
tem, and for the most part are eco- 
nomically served with crude-oil re- 
quirements by pipe-line facilities. 

Domestic retail distribution is ef- 
fected through the largest marketing 











organization in the United States, 
consisting of about 40,000 outlets. 
The company also has distributing 
and other facilities in practically 
every important foreign country, but 
income from this source has 
small in comparison with domestic 
revenues. 

Large crude reserves are controlled 
chiefly in Texas, California, Louisi- 
ana and Oklahoma, while substantial 
holdings in Central and South Amer- 
ica are available for future develop- 
ment. Although proration schedules 
have held output to about 60 per 
cent. of domestic refinery require- 
ments, sizable potential production 
and expanding sales volume through 
aggressive advertising point to a fur- 
ther substantial recovery of profits. 

Although one of the smaller petro- 
leum units, Skelly Oil is engaged in 
all branches. Production of crude 
from properties in the Southwest is 
greater than refinery requirements. 
Pipe lines connect the principal pro- 
ducing areas with a modern refinery 
at El Dorado, Kansas. An estimate 
ef 70,000,000 barrels of recoverable 
crude oil, as of September, 1935, was 
contained in a statement to the SEC. 


Phillips Petroleum 


Phillips Petroleum, a_ well-in- 
tegrated organization, is one of the 
leading units in the Middle West and 
Mississippi Valley region. From ex- 
tensive crude-oil reserves in virtually 
every major producing area in the 
mid-Continent and Southwest, crude- 
oil production is not only adequate 
for all refining requirements, but a 
portion of output is sold to others as 
well. Refining costs are among the 
lowest in the industry. 

Diversification into such fields as 
the manufacture of carbon black, the 
production of natural gasoline, and 
the development of liquefied petro- 
leum gases (bottled gas used princi- 
pally as domestic fuel), in which 
Phillips is also the leading producer, 
have contributed importantly to earn- 
ing power. 

Mid-Continent Petroleum is a rela- 
tively small but complete oil unit. 
Producing properties are connected 
by pipe lines with one of the most 
modern refineries in the mid-conti- 
nent. Marketing system in the middle- 
western, southwestern and prairie 
states has been expanded along con- 
servative lines and efficient transpor- 
tation of gasoline is provided through 
the company’s 20 per cent. interest in 
the important Great Lakes Pipe Line. 

Sales have been built up consider- 
aly through a greater number of 
marketing outlets, and through de- 
Yelopment of new products, including 
i lubricating gasoline which has met 

with a favorable reception. 


CHEMI 
BANK 


TRUST GOMPANY 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Established 1824 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1936 


Cash and Due from Banks 
ou. — 

-_S. Government Obligations, Di 

“Guaranteed gations irect and Fully 

ers’ Acceptances, Call Loans and Eligible P 

State and Municipal Bonds ce 9st pam 
Other Bonds and Investments 
Loans and Discounts 


Other Real Estate 

Mortgages 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Other Assets 


$191,023,879.37 
13,734,573.36 


144,933,129.23 
98,804,757.08 
41,829,474.44 
48,265,443.38 
122,085,002.85 
1.00 
6,309,964.57 
4,089,859.61 
11,297,904.72 
4,301,720.75 


$686,675,710.35 





LIABILITIES 
$20,000,000.00 
45,000,000.00 
8,382,800.49 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1937 
Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc 
Acceptances Outstanding 

(less own acceptances held in portfolio) 


$ 73,382,800.49 


900,000.00 


8,761,330.70 
$12,294,575.21 


756,034.14 


11,538,541.07 
2,092.019.44 


590,001,018.66 
. $686,675,710.36 
- S. Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$3,167,218.75 in the foregoing statement are deposited > 
secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


Charter Member New York Clearing House 
ante Wiel Geese foe 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Other Liabilities 


Deposits (including Official and Certified Checks 
Outstanding $16,451,125.51) 















The BROOKMIRE FORECASTER for 1937 


a 
Te favs tewrd ot he | TOTAKEsdvnace FS NOW ready 


BROOKMIRE FORECASTER | as they occur, the outlook ahead must be analyzed in 

ry all its many complicated phases. Among the problems 

S facing the investor in 1937 are these: Will the advance 

In 1935 the : Brookmire continue...along what lines...which industries will prof- 

Forecaster said: trevsied | it most... what about money and credit —all of which 
States is facing a period of marked ex- e ° ° ° ee 

pansion . . . Industrial raw materials | @f€ important in making sound investment decisions. 


should duly advance as revival pro- 

he durable goods industri . . 
eGovernment spending will coninue |  BrOOKmire FORECASTERS Have Proved Their Value 
to enlarge the total of business activity 





...Bonds should long retain their pres- 
ent strong position since money promises 
to remain cheap, tor years . . . Stocks are 
due in 1935 to enter upon a rapidly 
advancing phase. 


In 1936 these statements 


were made: Recovery continues 
to be the keynote . . . Re-equipment of 
industry and transportation should gain 
further soe dity prices 
are likely to rise . . . Bonds will prob- 
ably remain at a high level for quite 
some time longer . . . Stocks should con- 
tinue their main advance but with in- 
creasing selectivity. However, after the 
marked rise in 1935, a reaction is logical 
to expect. It will probably come from 
higher levels, will likely occur in the 
hrst quarter of 1936, and may well be 
violent. Inflationary forces, plus pros- 
pects for increasing earnings, then point 
to resumption of the advance. 

















Evidence of the notable accu- 
racy of Brookmire Forecasters 
may be seen in extracts quoted. 
A full reading would be even 
more convincing . ..proof of 
the thoroughness with which 
all pertinent factors are studied 
and analyzed by Brookmire. 


Send for the 
1937 BROOKMIRE FORECASTER 


The Brookmire Forecaster for 
the coming year is just out. Its 
interpretation of the economic 
and business situation 
ahead is definite and 
specific. You can get 
a copy by sending 
us your name and 


companying the Forecaster are 
three other current Brookmire 
Bulletins which cover specific 
subjects in detail: including the 
Brookmire List of Approved 
Stocks... the situation on Trade 
Commodities...a projection of 
the trend of National Income 
...and a program of industrial 
diversification for Investment 
Portfolios. Make sure of get- 
ting these Bulletins promptly 
...Clip this advertisement now, 
attach $1, and mail today. 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 














The value of Forses MAGAZINE to the advertiser is based upon its 


essential value to the reader. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY INCOMES 
Per Cent. of Families Having Stated Incomeorless cy, 
INCOME 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 Owming| All 
None — All 2.3 4.1 
amilies 
$1000 |— cn 30.0 | 47.7 
families —_—_— 
2000 70.5 | 81.0 
3000 ™S 87.4 | 92.4 
4000 \ 93.5 | 96.2 
5000 \\ 96.5 | 98.1 
6000 97.9 | 98.7 
7000 98.8 | 99.3 








An overwhelming majority of cars is owned by families having an income of less than 


$3,000 a year, according to this chart compiled 


by Milan V. Ayres, National Association 


of Sales Finance Companies, from Department of Commerce data. While larger per- 
centages of higher-income families own automobiles, the number of such families is so 
small that their cars constitute a relatively small proportion of the total. 92.4 per cent. 
of all families have incomes of $3,000 a year or less, while 87.4 per cent. of all car-own- 


ing families are in that class. 
cently, were collected in 1934.) 


(The figures on which the chart is based, released re- 


News of the Motor World 


Norman G. Shidle 


F.0.B. and Delivered Car Prices 


For years people have been asking : 
“Why is there such a big difference 
between the price which I see in auto- 
mobile advertisements and the price 
the dealer asks for the car which I go 
in to buy?” 

The answer is, of course, that the 
price flashed in the advertising is the 
f.o.b. price of the lowest-priced ac- 
cessory-shorn model produced by the 
manufacturer. Every car actually 
sold has included certain necessary 
accessories, but the units included in 
this “compulsory option package” 
have varied from car to car and 
model to model. Then there has been 
a “handling charge”—the dealer’s 
cost of preparing cars for delivery. 

There also are the transportation 
charges, the national 3 per cent. ex- 
cise tax and any local taxes which 
may be applicable in particular states 
or cities. If the owner selected other 
accessories in addition to the “com- 
pulsory option package,” he had, of 
course, to pay extra for them as well. 
The manufacturers have recog- 
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nized that this situation is confusing 
to the public, but general agreement 
on a change has been necessary to 
preserve competitive balances. 


Manufacturers Clarify Prices 


A long step toward clarification 
was taken last month when the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association— 
which includes all makers except 
Ford and Lincoln—announced that 
its members from now on in both 
national magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertising will use a “delivered price 
at point of manufacture, which will 
include the delivery charge, Federal 
taxes, all essential accessories, such 
as spare tire and bumpers, which are 
now universally needed by all pur- 
chasers and have come to be known 
as standard equipment.” 

“The intent of this action,” the an- 
nouncement continues, “is not to 
change the price the customer will 
pay, and, except for some very slight 
modifications incidental to its applica- 
tion, the price the customer pays re- 
mains the same as before.” 






























To determine the retail price at any 
particular point of delivery, the q 
merely needs to add to the advertisd — 
price transportation charges—and ~ 
state and local taxes, if any must be 
paid. 
What They Mean 

Ford will use in national advertis- 
ing a similar delivered price at point 
of manufacture—but exclusive of 
Federal tax. In local newspaper ad- 
vertising Ford will use a delivered — 
price at the local point, excluswe of — 
Federal tax. 

This means that, as regards the © 
prominently displayed price in na- 
tional advertising, Ford prices will 
appear relatively lower than those of — 
other makes; and that in local news- 
paper advertising, as regards the 
prominently displayed price, Ford 
prices will appear relatively higher 
than those of other makes. 


Necessary Accessories Included 


This new “delivered price,” it is 
understood, will include in every 
model of every car two bumpers, one 
spare tire, one rim, one tire lock and 
one windshield wiper. 

It is quite probable, however, that 
some models of some makes will in- 
clude in this “delivered price” certain 
other accessories, so that a specific © 
check of the accessory items act 
included within the “delivered j 
on a specific model of a specific car” 
is necessary, if the prospective buyer 
is to make an accurate price com-= 
parison with a specific model of some 
other specific car. 

The industry is to be congratulated 
on this important and constructivé 
step toward clarification of its pric 
policies. 


Not So Exciting, After All 


A patent issued to Henry Ford ¢ on 
a chassis design involving the 
ing of a V-8 engine crosswise behir 
the rear axle got front-page news 
paper headlines recently. oe ne 
as to Ford production plans in rege 
to a rear-engined car, Ford 
men replied with a laconic, “It’s meré 
ly experimental.” 

That probably tells the whole sto 
rather accurately. 

After all, experimental rear-¢ 
gined cars have been developed 
der the auspices of every one of t 
biggest producers in the last 
years. Some good guessers thi 
there is less chance of a rear-enginé 
car’s being announced by a major pr 
ducer to-day than there was two 
ago, although all—including Ford- 
remain interested experimentally. 
sudden move by one would not c 
the others napping. d 


38.8) to 


